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fe “The cornerstone of our profession is service to the public, 
p > and everything that we do as a great professional group, must 
be justified by a clear benefit to the cause in which we are en- 
listed. We are not organized for individual proft or for 
group aggrandizement, but solely to promote our service to 
bd | $ee to it that the education of all the children of all the peo- 
“ ple-is what it should be in a great democracy. 
|" athe second place, the effectiveness of our profession in 
promoting educational progress will depend almost wholly 
upon the confidence that the public has, or will come to 
‘have, for our collective judgment.. This confidence in turn 
‘will depend in part upon the inherent worth and reasonable- 
mess of the propoSals that we make. In a much larger de- 
gree, it will depend upon.the confidence which a-citizen has 
in the individual. teachers that he knows, and especially in 
the teachers with whom hischildren are.in contact. Noth- 
ing could give greater force and wider influence to our pro- 
fessional’ recommendations than the feeling on the part of a 
citizen that the teachers of his children and of his neighbors’ 
, children, are masters of the art of teaching. The best way in 
. (which a teacher can serve the profession and strengthen its 
‘place in ‘the public confidence is for him or her ‘to do the 
eae work passing well.” 








— Bagley. 
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The Famous Moeser Supporting Arm 









The Its Advantages: 

New 1—Available working 

*“National”’ surface ‘more. than 
, Pedestot doubled. 

Desk 


2—Pupil is given full 
support for back 
while writ- 
ing, . 


This desk is not only beautiful in 
appearance, but hygienic in de- > 
sign.. The. standards are made of 
heavy semi-steel, adjusting parts 
of malleable steel, absolutely guar- 
anteed against breakage. No 


(A) better penman- 
ship; (B) less fa- 
tigue and nervous 


grooves, -channels or . openings strain. 

where dust can collect. A room 4—The correct post- 
\ with pedestal desks is easy to keep , ure, encouraged by 

clean. this desk insures the protection of the 


eyes from Direct and Reflected glare. 

5—-Pupils are not compelled to twist 
their bodies and incur the danger of 
curvature of the spine. 





No, 101—-With Moeser Arin Top 





Special care used in distributing No. 141—Separate Chair and Desk . 


the metal so as to give greatest 
strength where there is greatest sg aggre pag naire base has. 
strain. Seat and back shaped to ‘@?S¢ Dearing ace, insuring 


conform to the human body and to 


tion. grat ; Ges beg a level pera of the 
ic ae sthniee Cataloe, 


The National School ‘Equipment Co. 


of Port Washington 
PORT WASHINGTON ‘ WISCONSIN: © 


3—Arm is’ 
supported 
while writ-. 
ing — which means, . 


perma- 
nent attachment to floor.. The pinion in 
keep it in a correct hygienie, yogi--: ..desk pperates both sides at the same~ 











Mention the JoURNAL when you write to the National School Equipment Co. . 
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THE PARKER 


School Registers 
Class Record Books 


Edited by practical school men with many years 
of experience in rural and city schools. Cor- 
relating with each other and with state and 
county statistical requirements. All essential 
features included and unimportant details 
omitted. The last word in school records. 


Ask for Catalog ‘‘K’’ descriptive of our Educational 
Publications and Forms 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Publishing Department 


12-14 South Carroll Street 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 











Large enough to cover the news 
Concise enough to be studied through: 


Worldsee 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Entering its fourth year. Indorsed by 
educators from coast to coast. 


Eight pages of good paper, well printed. 


Many maps, cartoons and perti- 
nent photographs. 
Monthly test questions, quarterly index 
and loose-leaf binders, if desired. 


In clubs of 25 or more subscriptions, 
only two cents a copy weekly. 

Write for free copies for classroom 
trial, stating the number of your stu- 
dents. 


WORLD NEWS 


50 South Third Street Munsey Building 
Columbus, Ohio Washington, D. C. 








Adopted for Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Reading Circle 1925-1926 


Motivated Primary Activities 
for Rural Teachers 
By Margaret F. Metcalf, Supervisor 
Rural Training, Whitewater (Wis.) State 
Normal School. 





Designed to guide and 
inspire rural and pri- 


mary teachers to an in- : 

telligent appreciation of £. 

child-nature and the z ig 

things children like to {J : 

do. The book coma MOTIVATED 
PRIMARY 

ACTIVITIES 


mences with the very 
day that the child en- 
ters school, and carries 
him on through the 
Third Grade. There isa 
definite method out- 
lined, as well as a 
wealth of material to 
draw upon. The work ‘ 
has been earefully }, 

planned and the many Ni _ CETCALE 
illustrations help _ to 














make everything clear. 
Every Rural and Primary Teacher 
Should Have a Copy 
Cloth, 143 pages, illustrated 
Single Copies, $1.20 each, postpaid 
ae 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


Publishers 


17 E. 23rd Street Chicago, Illinois 





Tell them you saw it in the JouRNAL 


31127 
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Watch Your 


3 Sneak Thieves 
Are Always Following You 


No king of the underworld in a crooked life- 
time ever pilfered one-tenth as much as any one 
of these three lurking Sneak Thieves steal in a 
single year from the Teachers of America. 
Their names are Accident, Sickness and Quaran- 


Sneak Thieves Foiled 
By a Bit of Paper 


Strange, but true—a ‘ittle piece of paper will 
protect you from these three Sneak Thieves. 
{It’s simply a policy of membership in the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters—the great na- 
tional organization of Teachers for Teachers. 


See What the T. C. U. 
Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,000 
for major accidents,-or for accidental loss of 
life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period too. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect teachers. Please do it 
today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building LINCOLN, NEBR. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


ADDRESS 


(This Coupon places the sender under no ob- 
ligation) 








Milwaukee Hotels 





The Milwaukee Hotel Associa- 
tion invites you to be guests at 
any of their hotels during the 
Association meeting November 
5, 6, 7 and at any other time you 
may be in Milwaukee. 


Hotel Aberdeen 
Hotel Astor 
Hotel Blatz 
Hotel Carlton 
Hotel Colonial 
Hotel Gilpatrick 
Hotel Globe 
Hotel Juneau 
Hotel Martin 
Hotel Maryland 
Hotel Medford 
Hotel Miller 
Hotel Pfister 
Hotel Republican 


Wisconsin 


Milwaukee Hotel 
Association 





Mention the JOURNAL when writing these people. 
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PICTURE STUDY IN THE GRADES 


A Manual for Teachers 


A new book containing 64 studies of famous pictures. Full page, two-color repro- 
ductions with extensive suggestions for language teaching. $2.40 per copy. 


LIST OF PICTURES 


First and Second 
rades 


A Primary School In 
Brittany 

Tired Gleaners 

The Melon Eaters 

Can’t You Talk 

A Scratch Pack 

Four Little Scamps 
Are We 

Madonna of the Chair 

Little Brother 

The Pet Bird 

Miss Bowles 

Three Children of 
Charles 1 

Two Mothers 

Cat and Kittens 

Feeding Her Birds 

The First Steps 

The Train “Here It 
Comes” 





Third and Fourth 
Grades 


The Balloon 

Shoeing the Bay 
Mare 

Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin 


Village Choir 

Children of the Shell 

Don Balthazar Carlos 

Arrival of the Shep- 
herds 

Angels’ Heads 

Girl With Cat 

Madame Le Brun and 
Her Daughter 

A.Fascinating Tale 

At The Watering 
Trough 

Dance of the Nymphs 

The Helping Hand 

Hiawatha 

Out For a Sail 





Fifth and Sixth 
Grades 


Song of the Lark 

The Gleaners 

Columbus at The 
Court of Isabella 

Call to the Ferryman 

Return to the Farm 

Pilgrims Going to 
Church 

Deer in the Forest 

Washington Crossing 
the Delaware 

St. Anthony of Padua 

Horse Fair 

Monarch of the Glen 

Distinguished Mem - 
ber of the Humane 
Society 

Fog Warning 

Spirit of ’76 

The Minute-Man 

Child Handel 





Seventh and Eighth 
Grades 

The Angelus 

Autumn 

The Windmill 

Plowing in the Niv- 
ernais 

Pilgrim Exiles 

The Sistine Madonna 

Sir Galahad 

Capitol at Washing- 

ton 

The Fighting Tem- 
eraire 

Lincoln 

Aurora 

Christ and 
tors 

Shepherdess 

Spring 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Joan of Are 


the Doc- 


An attractive book of 456 pages, best quality paper, bound in Leatherette de luxe. 


O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 











Wisconsin Teacher’s Reading Circle Books 
For the School Year 
1925-1926 


NOTE: Three books constitute the minimum of reading for any one 
school year. 


EXPLANATION OF PRICES: Unless otherwise stated, the first 
price given is the usual list price; the second price is the price per copy at 
which single copies or fewer than twelve will be supplied postpaid; the 
third price per copy is that at which the book will be supplied in quantities 
of twelve or more f. o. b. at the city given as the publisher’s address. In 
the case of books sent f. o. b. the postage or expressage is paid by the re- 
cipient. 


Books added this year are indicated-with an asterisk preceding the 
author’s name. 


La Rue. Psychology for Teachers 

Stark. Every Teacher’s Problems 

Trabue. Measuring Results in Education 
Pittman. Successful Teaching in Rural Schools 
* Smith. Constructive School Discipline 


$1.40; $1.40; $1.05 
$1.48; $1.48; $1.11 
$2.00; $2.00; $1.50 
$1.40; $1.40; $1.05 
$1.40; $1.40; $1.05 


American Book Company 
330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Atlanta 





Say you saw if in the JouRNAL when you order 








School Begins Again 


OR both teacher and child, the year 
starts with new problems to face, and 
new zeal with which to meet them 
For each class-room project there is an 
especially designed GOLD MEDAL product. 
Each is a real educational tool for schieve- 
ment. 
For Primary Grades: 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
For Intermediate and Upper Grades: 
PERMA Pressed Crayons 
For All Grades: 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackboard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 


Our Art Service Bureau will help you 
to select the right material for your grade 
and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street York, N.Y 


Makers of the best-known Crayons in the world 
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Turning ‘‘Better Speech Week’’ 
Into ‘‘Better Speech Year’’ 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


Miller-Paul 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH is all that the 
name implies,—correct English through 
practice. Speech habituation is an out- 
standing characteristic of this course. A 
sufficient amount of practice work on the 
common errors of speech in each grade to 
insure mastery if the work is faithfully 
done is another characteristic feature. 

Grammar as a speech corrective in the 
third book and a complete concise gram- 
mar at the end of the book is a new fea- 
ture not found in other texts. 

This course stresses the physiology of 
speech, and correct enunciation. It picks 
up the little odds and ends of incorrect 
forms and focuses attention upon these 
until the wrong form is eradicated and the 
correct form substituted in its place. 

This series has been adopted by hun- 
dreds of Wisconsin schools. 

For further information, write the pub- 
lishers. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Chicago New York 
221 Kast 20th Street 31 East 23d Street 

or 
i. EK, Jaastad 
Wisconsin Representative 
Kau Claire, Wisconsin 























History and 


Civics Teachers 
Send for Your Copy 





A complete text-book of 
methods for teaching citizen- 
ship through Current Events. 


The book contains: 





I. The purpose of Current Events 
teaching. 
II. Selecting the Current Events 
text. 

lll. Simple and effective methods. 

IV. Holding pupils’ interest. 

V. The socialized recitation, 

VI. Debates, games and contests. ‘ 

Sent free to principals and teachers of 

History, Civics and Current Events. Use 
the blank below. Price to others, twenty- 
five cents. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 

Columbus, Ohio 
American Education Press, Inc. 
Dept. 36, Columbus, Ohio 

Please send me a free copy of your new 
book, “The Teaching of Current Events.” I 
enclose four cents in stamps to cover mailing 
costs. 











New and Distinctive Books 


—for— 


Fall Classes 


The Psychology of Skill. By Dr. 
W. F. Book, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Indiana DAIVOPBIEY 6.6555 0.0 0.6% $2.00 
Learning to Typewrite. By Dr, 
W. F. Book. Discusses psychology 
of skili and laws that govern its 
acquisition in every field. Pre- 
Sents results of detailed, scientific 
analysis of processes involved in 
learning to typewrite........... $2.80 
Figure Construction. 3y Alon Be- 
ment, Director, Art Institute, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. Textbook de- 
signed to meet needs of high 
school and college students who 
cannot reach life classes.......... $2.50 
Applied Business English and Corre- 
spondence. 3y Hagar and ~So- 
telle. A comprehensive course in 
Business English, Punctuation, and 
Correspondence, by two practical 
business men with a background 
based om many years of success- 
ful teaching. Text $1.00. Exer- 
ND Oe ole sk GR Wes beh Ee was $ .4¢ 
Some Observations on Secondary 
Commercial Education. By Arnon 
Wallace Welch. Defines objectives 
and aims in commercial educa- 
tion. Designated to give per- 
spective to entire field of second- 
ary commercial education and to 
develop point of view.......... $1.00 net 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London 

















These people are your friends—give them your orders 
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A NEW PARTNERSHIP 


Boys and girls are educated by all of the environmental forces with 
which they are surrounded. The school is but a highly specialized agency 
which devotes itself intensively to the work of training and developing 
our youth. As society has become more complex the work of the school 
has become more comprehensive and difficult. One by one it has had to 
take over responsibilities that once were the exclusive business of the 
home. The activities of the modern school are so varied that the teacher 
of a half century ago would be bewildered by the complexity of the process 
and the breadth of its field. The business of education is the biggest, most 
responsible, and least expensive of our national undertakings. 


But the school alone is unable to do all that is being asked of it. It 
seeks and needs the cooperation of every institution that comes into close 
relations with child life. Hence there has arisen a new partnership— 
that of the school and the home. A new organization—the Parent-Teacher- 
Association—has come into being to make real and vital the new coopera- 
tive enterprise. One can hardly measure the possibilities of such a part- 
nership, but results already attained indicate what we may expect. 


The association meetings approach the problems of education from a 
new point of view. They enable teachers to interpret their work to parents, 
and parents to interpret the home, the community, and the children to the 
school. Working together at the common problem of providing for the 
child’s welfare, they can accomplish what either one working alone would 


find it impossible to do. 


This year should see the teachers of Wisconsin active in Parent- 
Teacher-Association work. They should not attempt to dominate or ex- 
ploit or hinder, but they should give freely of their time and energy to 
make the work productive. They should remember that the meek shall in- 
herit the earth. Wisconsin teachers will recognize their opportunity for 
service and with the combined forces of the home and school working upon 
our common problems, education in the Badger state will this year move 


ahead as it never has before. 
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Wisconsin Writers 








HAMLIN GARLAND 


[This is the first of a series of studies 
of Wisconsin writers which will appear 
in the JOURNAL throughout the year. } 





Hamlin Garland was born in West Salem, 
Wisconsin, September 16, 1860, the son of 
Richard Hays and Isabelle (McClintock) Gar- 
land. He was graduated from the literary 
course in the Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, 
Iowa in 1881. He worked on a farm when not 
at school. In 1882-3 he taught school in IIli- 
nois, then took up a claim in McPherson 
County, Dakota, but soon after went to Boston 
and began to write stories. He returned to the 
West in 1893. In 1899 he married Zulime 
Taft. Mr. Garland’s present home is in New 
Y ork. 





We are in the habit of accepting with 
little questioning the historian’s state- 
ment and interpretation of the facts of 
any great national event or movement, 
but no country or section of a country 
can be adequately understood in its so- 
cial and economic evolution if the his- 
torian’s records alone are studied. Of 
at least equal importance are the stories 
that grow out of community life and 
the personal records of a region’s in- 
habitants; for in them is reflected the 
quality of the men and women respon- 
sible for that region’s development. 
He who would faithfully represent what 
is revealed in such records must, there- 
fore, bring to his task, in addition to the 
historian’s detachment, a_ personal 
knowledge of the life he would portray 
and the ability to recognize the signifi- 
cance of ordinary happenings. 

To a native of Wisconsin belongs the 
distinction of having thus accurately 
delineated the pioneer life of the North- 
west. Hamlin Garland first dared to 
tell the real story of life on the west- 
ward-moving border. Until he did so 
the prairies and plains had for spokes- 
men only romanticists who revelled in 
the portrayal of glorious sunrise and 





tender twilight scenes; who painted 
pictures of men and women leading 
idyllic lives in the tranquil atmosphere 
of fields of waving wheat, cool grass, 
and refreshing breezes. When Mr. Gar- 
land was ready to speak out he fol- 
lowed the advice of a friend who wrote 
to him, “You’re the first actual farmer 
in American fiction,—now tell the truth 
about it.”” And so, while he did not fail 
to sing the glory of the life he knew so 
well, he did not hesitate, either, to rep- 
resent with vigor “the infinite tragedy 
of those lives which the world loves to 
call peaceful and pastoral.” For, said 
he, “I have lived the life and I know 
that farming is not entirely made up 
of berrying, tossing new-mown hay, and 
singing ‘The Old Oaken Bucket’ on the 
porch by moonlight. 

“The working farmer has to live in 
February as well as June. He must 
pitch manure as well as clover. Milk- 
ing as depicted on a blue china plate 
where a maid in flounced petticoat is 
caressing a gentle Jersey cow in a field 
of daisies, is quite unlike sitting down 
to the steaming flank of a stinking 
brindle heifer in flytime. Pitching odor- 
ous timothy in a poem and actually put- 
ting it into a mow with the temperature 
at ninety-eight in the shade are widely 
separated in fact as they should be in 
fiction. For me the grime and the mud 
and the sweat and the dust exist. They 
still form a large part of life on the 
farm, and I intend that they shall go 
into my stories in their proper propor- 
tions.” 


Early Life 


He spoke with authority. His 


mother was a native of Ohio. His 
father, a Scotch-Presbyterian, origin- 
ally from Maine, came to Wisconsin 
from Massachusetts, had been lumber- 
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man and raftsman in the pine for- 
ests of Wisconsin, and settled down 
as a frontier farmer. His pioneer 
spirit would not, however, permit him 
to remain in the La Crosse Valley. It 
was not enough to recount to his sons 
the thrilling stories of rough life in the 
pineries; he would venture forth 
again—the boys were to experience the 
wildness at first hand. The family went 
to Iowa, remained on the chosen site a 
year, and then moved out on the prairie 
of Mitchell County, Iowa, which is the 
scene of some of the stories in Main 
Traveled Roads. 

Always the boy Hamlin was required 
to do his full share of farm work, for 
his father, who returned from the Civil 
War when his first son was four years 
old, “brought back from his two years 
campaigning under Sherman and 
Thomas the temper and the habit of a 
soldier.” “Thus it happens,” writes the 
son, “that my first impressions of life 
-were martial, and my training mili- 
tary.” No work was considered too 
hard for Hamlin and his brother Frank- 
lin. They had a part in the fall plough- 
ing, braved the winter blizzards, 
planted seed in the spring, herded cat- 
tle, stacked hay, helped with the thresh- 
ing and corn husking. There was, 
nevertheless, time for riding over the 
wild meadows, for joyous excursions to 
Fourth of July celebrations and the cir- 
cus, for revival meetings, for camping 
trips, for sleighing parties and evening 
singing. Remained, too, a few precious 
hours for reading. “I was always on 
the trail of a book.” Jane Porter’s 
Scottish Chiefs, Tempest and Sunshine, 
Ivanhoe, gave delight. A few periodi- 
cals yielded information, and almanacs 
figured largely. The Life of P. T. Bar- 
num and Franklin’s Autobiography 
were “wellsprings of joy.” 

When he was about sixteen the fam- 
ily moved to Osage, Iowa, and Hamlin 
became a pupil at the Cedar Valley 
Seminary there, though he worked on 
the farm during six months of the year. 









Here, in the small school library, he 
came upon many new treasures, includ- 
ing Moses From an Old Manse, which 
completely absorbed him. “It was my 
first profound literary passion and I 
was dazzled by the glory of it.” He was 
graduated in 1881, and for a year 
tramped through the eastern states, 
doing any kind of obtainable work to 
pay for food and a place to sleep. In 
the meantime his father, having suf- 
fered several crop failures, had again 
yielded to the urge of the pioneer spirit 
and was farming in Dakota. In the 
spring of 1883 the son also drifted that 
way, joined a “land boom” enterprise, 
and “held down a claim” for about a 
year. His study of the plains during 
this time proved of great value later. 


In the East 


In 1884 he went east again, deter- 
mined to live the intellectual life albeit 
he was practically penniless. The pub- 
lic library of Boston was his university. 
For awhile things went hardly with 
him, but then, befriended by Professor 
Moses True Brown, he became a student 
in the Boston School of Oratory, and 
later taught there. He soon organized 
classes of his own, and gave general lit- 
erary lectures. He also wrote for 
newspapers and magazines. Various 
movements for political and social re- 
form enlisted his support on behalf of 
the plain people. The “interests” had 
to be fought. 


“Main Traveled Roads’”’ 


During this time such men as How- 
ells, Holmes, Edward Everett Hale, Ed- 


win Booth, and other leaders in litera- - 


ture and art were beginning to recog- 
nize in Hamlin Garland, story writer, 
reform journalist, and political speaker, 
a man who would achieve standing as a 
thinker and a writer. Their judgment 
was confirmed when, in 1890, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Flower, editor of the 
Arena, who had been making generous 
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stories were brought out in book form 
under the title Main Traveled Roads. 
Concerning this title Mr. Garland 
writes: 

“The phrase ‘main traveled road’ is common 
in the west. Ask a man to direct you to a 
farmhouse and he will say, ‘Keep the main 
traveled road till you come to the second cross- 
ing and turn to the left.’ It seemed to me 
not only a picturesque title, significant of my 
native country, but one which permitted the 
use of a grimly sardonic foreword. This I 
supplied. 

““The main traveled road in the west (as 
everywhere) is hot and dusty in summer and 
desolate and drear with mud in fall and spring, 
and in winter the winds sweep the snows 
across it, but it does sometimes cross a rich 
meadow where the songs of the larks and 
blackbirds and bobolinks are tangled. Follow 
it far enough, it may lead past a bend in the 
river where the water laughs eternally over 
its shallows. Mainly it is long and wearyful 
and has a little town at one end, and a home of 
toil at the other. Like the main traveled road 
of life it is traversed by many classes of peo- 
ple, but the poor and the weary predominate.’ ” 


The stories answered to the gloomy 
portent of the preface. Their author 
was a follower of Henry George, and 
had joined the ranks of those deter- 
mined to wipe out poverty. To that end 
he was relentless in laying bare the 
ugliness of farm life. Others had told 
of it from the viewpoint of the few— 
those who through favor of circum- 
stance or indomitable force of will had 
conquered the hardships and prospered. 
Garland, competent to speak for that 
vast majority who courageously entered 
the struggle, suffered patiently in the 
hope that better days were ahead, and 
finally succumbed to inevitable failure, 
vowed to tell the whole truth. “A 
proper proportion of the sweat, flies, 
heat, dirt and drudgery of it all shall 
go in.” 

And it did. First there is the story 
of a girl who, in a fit of pique, married 
the rival of her lover. On his return 
years after the latter finds her utterly 
miserable, a faded, shrunken woman 
whose spirit has been broken by the 
drudgery of never ceasing, thankless 
‘kitchen servitude. Undaunted by the 


certainty of outcries from eyebrow-rais- 





use of Garland’s stories, those same 









ing puritanical-minded ones, Garland 
challenges his readers to a considera- 
tion of whether that woman had not the 
right to save something out of the 
wreckage by leaving her lawful hus- 
band, taking her child—their child— 
and going away with her natural mate. 
(A similar view of marital relations is 
taken in The Moccasin Ranch, a story 
of Dakota; but in it the action is not so 
clearly justified, and the whole story is 
inferior to A Branch Road.) 

Up the Coolly shows the emptiness 
of our boast of “equality.” Of two 
brothers, one is privileged to educate 
himself, while for the other the promise 
of a like opportunity is never fulfilled; 
for him only the fight to gain a liveli- 
hood from unyielding soil. It is an un- 
equal struggle—saps the life energy, 
dulls the brain, and numbs the spirit. 
Small wonder that when the favored 
man returns he finds (except for the 
changeless mother-love) his presence 
only sullenly tolerated; his half-hearted 
efforts to remedy past omissions re- 
sented. His own blunted sensibilities 
fail to make clear the reason for such 
treatment. He must be told point- 
blank by him who, “tragic, sombre in 
his softened mood, his large, long, rug- 
ged Scotch face bronzed with the sun 
and scarred with wrinkles that had his- 
tories, like sabre-cuts on a veteran,” has 
“come to the conclusion that life’s a 
failure for ninety-nine per cent of us.” 

Under the Lion’s Paw portrays the 
unspeakable hardships wrought by un- 
scrupulous, pitiless, insatiate mortga- 
gees. 

Mr. Garland has never written a 
more telling story than The Return of 
a Private. No one sensitive to human 
values can remain untouched by the 


contrast between the glamor and the - 


highheartedness of young, vigorous 
men going forth to war and the pa- 
thetic streams of war weary soldiers 
returning to their erstwhile homes and 
occupations. Such a group is here 
shown returning from the Civil War. 
Penniless, cold, hungry, they neverthe- 
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less cherish a high hope that things will 
yet go well after their return to civil 
life. They can be humorous in the face 
of baffling hardship. They can specu- 
late on the fate of the hardtack they 
force down their throats. 

_“‘Time’ll come,’ said Smith, holding up a 
piece by the corner, ‘when this’ll be a curios- 
ity.’ 

“‘T hope to God it will! I bet I’ve chawed 
hardtack enough to shingle every house in the 
cooly. I’ve chawed it when my lampers was 
down, and when they wasn’t. I’ve took it dry, 
soaked, and mashed. I’ve had it wormy, 
musty, sour, and blue-mouldy. I’ve had it in 
little bits and big bits; ’fore coffee an’ after 
coffee. I’m ready f’r a change. I’d like t’ git 
holt jest about now o’ some of the hot bis- 
cuits my wife c’n make when she lays herself 
out f’r company.’ ” 


Private Smith was a part of the last 
group to return; the villagers were no 
longer interested in the sight. When 
the call came, he had become “a blue- 
coated cog in a vast machine for killing 
men, and not thistles. While the mil- 
lionaire sent his money to England for 
safe-keeping, this man, with his girl- 
wife and three babies, left them on a 
mortgaged farm, and went away to 
fight for an idea. It was foolish, but it 
was sublime for all that.” 

The wife, worn with waiting, strug- 
gled on alone. And when the weary 
years had dragged to the close of the 
war, all the worry and baffling discour- 
agement were effaced by the sweetness 
of reunion. 

“Oh, that mystic hour! The pale man with 
big eyes. standing there by the well, with his 
young wife by his side. The vast moon swing- 
ing above the western peaks, the cattle wind- 
ing down the pasture slopes with jangling 
bells, the crickets singing, the stars blooming 
out sweet and far and serene; the katydids 
rhythmically calling, the little turkeys crying 
querulously, as they settled to roost in the 
poplar tree near the open gate. The voices at 


the well drop lower. The little ones nestle 
sleep there.” 


But lest the reader mistakenly sup- 
pose that life will be too gentle there- 
after, a sombre note closes the tale. 
“The common soldier of the American 
volunteer army had returned. His war 
with the South was over, and his fight, 





his daily running fight with nature and 
against the injustice of his fellow-men, 
was begun again.” That is the Garland 
note—man’s inhumanity to man; that, 
and, as with Thomas Hardy, the heed- 
lessness of an inexorable Nature whose 
conditions are hard and whose vastness 
fails to engender an answering large- 
ness in the souls of men and women 
whose lives are rendered a cramped and 
insufficient existence by those condi- 
tions. As Eustacia Vye failed to take 
to herself anything of the awful maj- 
esty of Egdon Heath, remained un- 
touched by the grandeur of its gloomy 
solitude, so Hamlin Garland’s men and 
women are scarce conscious of the pas- 
toral loveliness about them. 

“Julia Peterson [Among the Corn-Rows], 
faint with hunger, was toiling back and forth 
between the corn-rows, holding the handles of 
the double-shovel corn-plough, while her little 
brother Otto rode the steaming horse. Her 
heart was full of bitterness, her face flushed 
with heat, and her muscles aching with fa- 
tigue. The heat grew terrible. The corn came 
to her shoulders, and not a breath seemed to 
reach her, while the sun, nearing the noon 
mark, lay pitilessly upon her shoulders, pro- 
tected only by a calico dress. The dust rose 
under her feet, and as she was wet with per- 
spiration it soiled her till with a woman’s in- 
stinctive cleanliness, she shuddered. Her 
head throbbed dangerously. What matter to 
her that the kingbird pitched jovially from the 
maples to catch a wandering bluebottle fly, 
that the robin was feeding its young, that the 
bobolink was singing? All these things, if 
she saw them, only threw her bondage to labor 
into greater relief.” 


For “a cornfield in July is a sultry 
place. The soil is hot and dry; the wind 
comes across the lazily murmuring 
leaves laden with a warm, sickening 
smell drawn from the rapidly growing, 
broad-flung banners of the corn. The 
sun, nearly vertical, drops a flood of 
dazzling light upon the field over which 
the cool shadows run, only to make the 
heat seem the more intense.” 

These are not pleasant stories. They 
are grim and fierce—fierce as hunger 
and blizzards and resentment and hate 
are fierce. Mainly the tone is this: 

“A farm in the valley. Over the mountains 


swept jagged, gray, angry, sprawling clouds, 
sending a freezing, thin drizzle of rain as they 
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passed, upon a man following a plough. The 
horses had a sullen and weary look, and their 
manes and tails streamed sideways in the 
blast. The ploughman, clad in a ragged gray 
coat, with uncouth, muddy boots upon his feet, 
walked with his head inclined toward the sleet 
to shield his face from the cold and sting of it. 
The soil rolled away, black and sticky, with a 
dull sheen upon it. Near by, a boy with tears 
on his cheeks was watching cattle, a dog 
seated near, his back to the gale.” 


And yet there are moments of bright- 
ness too, when nature’s fairer aspect is 
balm—to the outsider who has both 
time and spirit to receive it. 

“The scene was characteristically, wonder- 
fully beautiful. It was about five o’clock in 
a day in late June, and the level plain was 
green and mellow, and infinite in reach as a 
sea; the lowering sun was casting over its 
distant swells a faint impalpable mist, through 
which the breaking teams on the neighboring 
claims ploughed noiselessly, as figures in a 
dream. The whistle of gophers, the faint, 
wailing, fluttering cry of the falling plover, 
the whir of the swift-winged prairie-pigeon, 
or the quack of a lonely duck, came through 
the shimmering air. The lark’s infrequent 
whistle, piercingly sweet, broke from the 
longer grass in the swales near by. No other 
climate, sky, plain, could produce the same 
unnamable weird charm. No tree to wave, no 
grass to rustle, scarcely a sound of domestic 
life; only the faint melancholy soughing of 
the wind in the short grass, and the voices of 
the wild things of the prairie.” 


The Critics 


But that gentler mood was so rare, 
the sinister so pervading, that Main 
Traveled Roads brought a storm of pro- 
test. As when Main Street appeared a 
few years ago, the portrayal was said 
to be false. Editors and reviewers ex- 
alted the tiller of the soil and tried to 
prove him happy in his vocation. Only 
the discriminating recognized in these 
stories, harsh as they were, almost en- 
tirely devoid of beauty and occasionally 
faulty in English, a writer of power and 
truth. 


To dwell thus at length on the char- 
acter of this first book of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s is intentionally to emphasize its 
importance as a contribution to Ameri- 
can literary history and its place among 
Garland’s works. For not until he 
wrote A Son of the Middle Border did 









he equal this first production in sig- 
nificance, although Prairie Folks and 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (which is au- 
tobiographical to a degree) have a gen- 
erous measure of the quality of Main 
Traveled Roads. 


Literary Theories 


In 1894 there was published a poorly 
written book, not so essentially icono- 
clastic as its title, Crumbling Idols, im- 
plies. Its thesis is the necessity for the 
young writer to repudiate the examples 
of the masters and strike out in new 
fields. The imitator is loudly decried. 
“The secret of every lasting success in 
art or literature lies, I believe, in a pow- 
erful, sincere, emotional concept of life, 
first, and second, in the acquired power 
to convey that concept to others. This 
leads necessarily to individuality in au- 
thorship, and to freedom from past 
models.” Youth has not yet perceived 
that “the question for America to settle 
is not whether it can produce something 
greater than the past, but whether it 
shall produce something different from 
the past. Our task is not to imitate, but 
to create.” 

Hamlin Garland was neither the first 
nor the last to insist on the folly of a 
slavish imitation of early writers, nor 
is he alone in maintaining that an artist 
can be successful only when he depicts 
the life intimately known to him; but 
the assertion that “the study of the past 
does little for original genius” is ab- 
surd, particularly in the light of his spe- 
cial mention of the influence on him of 
Herbert Spencer, Hawthorne, Howells, 
and Whitman. Leaves of Grass, he 
said, “changed the world for me. Its 
rhythmic chants, its wonderful music 
filled me with a keen sense of the mys- 
tery of the near at hand. I rose from 
that first reading with a sense of having 
been taken up into high places. The 
spiritual significance of America was 
let loose upon me.” Such influences are 
subtle, and while they do not necessa- 
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rily prompt close imitation, they are 
more or less lasting. 

Beyond this plea for originality, 
Crumbling Idols is chiefly an attempt 
to prophesy the future of American lit- 
erature. The common American, says 
Mr. Garland, must rise “spontaneously 
to the expression of his concept of life.” 
The test of a national literature lies in 
its local color, and “local color in a novel 
means that it has such quality of tex- 
ture and back-ground that it could not 
have been written in any other place or 
by any one else than a native.” ‘What 
we should stand for is not universality 
of theme, but beauty and strength of 
treatment, leaving the writer to choose 
his theme because he loves it.” He be- 
lieved too, with Walt Whitman, that 
“the real literature of America could 
not be a polite literature. The nation 
is too great, too sincere.” 

It is, however, extremely doubtful if 
a collection of stories, novels, and plays 
which offered nothing but local color 
could properly be called a national lit- 
erature. Mr. Garland forgets that even 
if every “common American” were to 
“rise spontaneously to the expression of 
his concept of life” those expressions 
would probably fall far short of con- 
stituting art because the concepts them- 
selves would almost certainly be nar- 
rowly circumscribed. For everyone who 
thinks on these things knows that in all 
great and abiding art the particular 
must be absorbed in the universal—the 
self recognized, but merged in the not- 
self. Perhaps it should be said “Mr. 
Garland forgot.” The book was writ- 
ten long ago; mature wisdom must have 
exposed the fallacies in some of his 
early contentions. He writes of it, in 
A Son of the Middle Border: “In truth 
the attention which this iconoclastic 
declaration of faith received at the 
hands of critics was out of all propor- 
tion to its size. Its explosive power 


was amazing. As I read it over now, 
with the clamor of ‘Cubism’, ‘Imagism’, 
and ‘Futurism’ in my ears, it seems a 
harmless and on the whole rather rea- 





sonable plea for National Spirit and the 
freedom of youth.” 


The author proved his main thesis by 


his own works. In his early books he 
kept close to the life he knew best, and 
portrayed it unadorned, practising the 
“veritism” he advocated. Nevertheless, 
though he was writing of common 
Americans, he did not endow them with 
the insight which would help them to 
see the larger significance of their lives. 
That insight was in the soul of Hamlin 
Garland, and enabled him to lift homely 
details into the realm of art. “If we 
insist.on sincerity,” he rightly says in 
Crumbling Idols, “the question of dig- 
nity will take care of itself. Truth is a 
fine preparation for dignity, and for 
beauty as well.” 


Garland Goes to the Mountains 


But he forsook his literary field and 
struck out for the far places. There 
was too great an inheritance of the pio- 
neer love of frontier life to permit Mr. 
Garland to confine his travels to a Chi- 
cago—New York—Boston circuit, and he 
took to the mountains. Besides, Rose 
of Dutcher’s Coolly had been given a re- 
ception like that accorded Main Trav- 
eled Roads, and its author writes, 
“Without doubt this persistent antag- 
onism, this almost universal deprecia- 
tion of my stories of the plains had 
something to do with intensifying the 
joy with which I returned to the moun- 
tain world and its heroic types.” 


The Western Novels 


The mountains yielded abundant ma- 
terial for novels which found better fa- 
vor; ironically enough, for they are in- 
ferior to the earlier works. Good 
stories, to be sure, and each reflecting 
some special phase of western life. Mr. 
Garland was never satisfied with a mere 
love story. For him love is a sweet and 
necessary incident in life, but only an 
incident, and fiction, to be valuable, 
must have a sociological background. 
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Hamlin Garland 
(Photograph by Doris Ulman) 


So he gives us, in The Captain of the 
Gray Horse Troop, a study of the In- 
dian’s “attempt to walk the white man’s 
road,” a presentation of life on an In- 
dian reservation in the nineties. This 
book President Roosevelt, who had come 
to know Hamlin Garland well, consid- 
ered his best work up to the time of its 
publication, but he spoke of the author’s 
changing point of view. “You have pic- 
tured the reverse side of the pioneer,” 
he said. “In your study of the Indian’s 
case you have discovered the fact that 
the borderer is often the aggressor and 
sometimes the thief.” Roosevelt made 
use of Mr. Garland’s knowledge of In- 
dian life in the working out of an In- 
dian policy. 

Hesper is a study of the controver- 
sies between the free miner, the union 
miner, and the operator or capitalist. 
Cavanagh, Forest Ranger depicts the 
work of the Forest Service as expressed 
through its rangers. This book marks 





a change in Garland’s attitude toward 
the West. “Hitherto I have taken the 
violence and filth of the Western coun- 
try as the necessary accompaniments of 
a visit to a distant ‘territory,’ but now 
that these ‘Cow-towns’ are part of the 
Republic, I find myself critical and con- 
demnatory. The free-range stockman 
and his cowboy cohorts were admirable 
subjects for fiction, but they have 
served their turn. They must now be 
judged as citizens of the New West.” 

Money Magic was chosen by William 
Dean Howells as “possibly the most 
masterly of the author’s books. More 
than any other since the stories of The 
Main Traveled Roads, it expresses con- 
stancy to his old young ideal of verit- 
ism. . . . The power and the mean- 
ing of vast wealth is studied, what it 
can and what it cannot do, as I do not 
remember to have found it studied be- 
fore.” But Money Magic is more than 
that. Mart Haney, notorious gambler 
and saloonkeeper who gives up his every 
vice because of a vow made to a girl 
who was willing to marry him when he 
was “down and out,” who ends his life 
courageously when he learns that he is 
robbing the woman he loves and the 
man loved by her of happiness, is a 
character which approaches in grand- 
eur that of Michael Henchard, Mayor 
of Casterbridge. 

Each of these western novels has 
praiseworthy characteristics. All of 
them give a sense of the vast splendor 
of our western mountains, they portray 
admirable characters, contain humor, 
and they present clearly some of the 
most important problems of the western 
frontier. But in spite of these facts, 
they cannot be called great books. They 
are all love stories of one kind or an- 
other, and there is a wearying same- 
ness in the situation: A sometime col- 
lege man turned rancher falls in love 
with a haughty lady visitor from the 
east who scorns her seeming rough 
suitor but is finally won upon proof that 
he surpasses her in courage and is her 
equal in intellect and culture; or, a raw 
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mountain girl captivates a man of the 
foregoing description, is befriended by 
a cultured woman who, being more per- 
spicacious than the other women in her 
set, recognizes a “diamond in the 
rough,” and helps the girl to develop 
into a woman of surpassing charm, 
whose every action is that of one “to the 
manor born.” 

There is a good deal of emphasis on 
social position, and yet social success 
comes to these people almost too easily. 
Much of the conversation is labored; 
the love scenes lack spontaneity. The 
reader feels somewhat as he does when 
watching most moving pictures—ready 
to pick up his hat at any moment, con- 
fident that the outcome will be quite sat- 
isfactory. For there is little tragedy 
here. Mr. Garland himself explains the 
different tone in the work of this period 
thus: 


“All my emotional relationships with the 
‘High Country’ were pleasant, my sense of re- 
sponsibility was less keen, hence the notes of 
resentment, of opposition to unjust social con- 
ditions which had made my other books an 
offense to my readers were almost entirely 
absent in my studies of the mountaineers. My 
pity was less challenged in their case. Lonely 
as their lives were, it was not a sordid loneli- 
ness. The cattle rancher was at least not a 
drudge. Careless, slovenly and wasteful as I 
knew him to be, he was not mean. He had 
something of the Centaur in his bearing. 
Marvelous horsemanship dignified his lean fig- 
ure and lent a notable grace to his gestures. 
His speech was picturesque and his observa- 
tions covered a wide area. Self-reliant, fear- 
less, instant of action in emergency, his char- 
acter appealed to me with an ever-increasing 
power.” 


The fact is that Mr. Garland was 
doing here what he had admonished 
young writers not to do; he was trying 
to represent a kind of life he did not 
know so intimately or love so well as 
that in the portrayal of which he had 
excelled. Some of his critics reminded 
him of this, and asked for a return to 
the Main Traveled Roads type of story. 
Of them he says in his autobiography, 
“It was not easy to make plain to them 
that I had moved away from that mood, 
and that my life and farm life had both 
greatly altered in thirty years. To re- 


peat the tone of that book would have 
been false not only to art, but to the 
country as well. 

“Furthermore, I had done that work. 
I had put together in Main Traveled 
Roads and its companion volumes a 
group of thirty short stories .. 
in which I had expressed all I had to say 
on that especial phase of western life. 
To attempt to recover the spirit of my 
youth would not only have been a fail- 
ure but a bore—even to those who were 
urging me to the task. It was my busi- 
ness to keep moving—to accompany my 
characters as they migrated into the 
happier, more hopeful West. Like them 
I was ‘Campin’ through, podner, just a 
campin’ through.’ ” 

(To be concluded in October) 





Learning is most significant when its roots 
are set deeply in the soil of current life . 
More and more education is finding its point 
of departure not in the past, but in the pres- 
ent. 





The scholar finds the road to service to the 
state blocked by two things that have, at 
least up to date, characterized modern democ- 
racies. These two things are the jealousy of 
the majority and the tyranny of the majority. 





The statesmanship of our university presi- 
dents, in the future, must be expressed not so 
much in wire-pulling at state capitols as in 
the development of a more realistic and states- 
manlike education that shall enhance and en- 
rich the common life of the state as well as 
educate the individual students. 





I believe that the only real guarantee of 
sanity and safety in popular thought and ex- 
pression lies not with more energetic police- 
men, but with more efficient school teachers.— 
GLENN FRANK. 





If we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but 
if we work upon immortal souls, if we imbue 
them with principles, with the fear of God and 
love of fellowmen, we engrave on those tab- 
lets something which brightens all eternity. 

—Daniel Webster. 
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We might write reams about the 
Scopes trial but reams have been writ- 
ten. Edwin Grant Conklin, professor 
of biology at Princeton said the final 
words: 

“If evolution is false it cannot be 
saved by science; if it is true it cannot 
be destroyed by theology. Science 
deals only with the secondary causes; it 
never reaches a first cause. Infinity 
lies back of every phenomenon, even the 
simplest. Observation, experiment, and 
reason are the organs of science, and 
with these alone it cannot reach Him 
‘whom eye hath not seen nor ear heard.’ 
And where science ends, faith begins, 


and like a child or the savage, the 
philosopher must still say—‘In the be- 
ginning—God’.” 


By a remarkable coincidence two for- 
mer governors of Wisconsin and leaders 
of the two dominant factions in Wis- 
consin politics passed away within a few 
days. E. L. Phillip went first, and on 
the day of his funeral Robert M. La Fol- 
lette took the long trail homeward. 
Both men were friends of education and 
of the schools. Senator La Follette was 
a most earnest supporter of the Public 
Schools, the Normals, and the Univer- 
sity. One of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of “The Wisconsin Idea” when he 
was governor was his constant use of 
the resources of the University to help 
solve the problems of government. No 
other governor has ever made education 
so important in public life as did Gov- 
ernor La Follette. 

Just what history will say about these 
men we do not know. They looked at 
life from different angles. Both im- 
pressed their personalities upon the 
state, and each will be remembered for 
the good that he did. Let us hope that 
we can teach their lives without political 
and partisan prejudice. 


In 1922 the voters of Oregon, by a 
vote of 115,506 to 103,687, enacted a 
law under the provisions of the initia- 
tive and referendum which would re- 
quire that after September, 1926 all 
children in the state between the ages 
of eight and sixteen must attend a “pub- 
lic’ school. Suits were immediately 
brought to test the constitutionality of 
the law. The United States Supreme 
Court has declared it unconstitutional, 
holding that its effect would be destruc- 
tion of the parochial and other ele- 
mentary private schools. Some sig- 
nificant sentences from the opinion of 
Justice McReynolds who wrote the de- 
cision will doubtless have much weight 
in some of our other school problems. 
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“The fundamental theory of liberty 
upon which all governments in this 
union repose excludes any general 
power of the state to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only.” 

“The child is not the mere creature of 
the state; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, 
coupled with the high duty, to recog- 
nize and prepare him for additional 
obligations.” 


The writers of many educational arti- 
cles and of books on education evidently 
believe strongly that their readers are 
all “eye-minded” or “visualizers.” They 
graph everything from a dollar split 
into six segments to the most intricate 
of calculations. Is it a necessity, a fad, 
or adisease? Has a reader no imagina- 
tion that is worthy of respect? Some 
day some irate teacher is going to or- 
ganize an “antigraph” society for the 
suppression of that educational nui- 
sance—the graphing of the obvious. 
We apply for a charter membership. 


When the graphs are all drawn and 
the charts are all filed, and the books 
are all written and facts all compiled, 
one pest still remains whose life we de- 
sire. He’s the bird who sends blanks 
and a hurry-up wire to learn what we 
eat and who was our sire. He floods the 
mails daily with his “fill this out 
please.” He’s a victim of a horrible 
and deadly disease. And if there’s a 
place where tortures are planned we'll 
consign him to work with a pen in each 
hand, and fill endless blanks with num- 
bers and words, and draw graphs and 
curves and compute useless surds. At 
the end of ten eons we may offer a 
prayer for him who sent out the first 
questionnaire. 





The wolves are loose again. They 
are looking for lambs. Watch your step. 

We have called attention repeatedly 
to the dangers of buying sets of books 
from a suave gentleman or lady who of- 
fers to give you something for nothing. 
More probably if you sign the applica- 
tion you give something for nothing. 
The old game is being worked con- 
stantly, even when the books offered are 
perfectly good and might be sold on 
their merits. Once more let us remind 
you that you can get information from 
the Department of Public Instruction or 
from this office. Don’t be hypnotized 
into signing a paper which offers to 
give you something for nothing. 





EDUCATION IN THE 1925 LEGIS- 


LATURE 


The legislature of 1925 differed from 
that of 1923 in that the Assembly was 
generally more favorable to education 
and the Senate more indifferent. The 
influence of the governor was adverse to 
educational changes. In this respect 
he was consistent with the position of 
his two previous terms. The education 
committees of both houses were fair, 
hard-working, and were favorable to 
most of the forward-looking legislation. 
It was against their recommendations 
that the laws concerning high school 
districts discussed by Superintendent 
Callahan in this issue were passed. The 
school people of Wisconsin owe the 
members of the committees on educa- 
tion in both houses a vote of thanks. 

Bills were prepared and introduced 
covering all of the resolutions adopted 
at the last session of the Representative 
Assembly. Some gains were made and 
some losses recorded, but upon the 
whole progress is indicated. 

The University, State Normals, and 
County Normals secured increased ap- 
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propriations. This was possible because 
of an intensive and persistent cam- 
paign. The Board of Regents of State 
Normal Schools was given the power to 
grant degrees. The State Board of Ex- 
aminers was abolished. This will ef- 
fect a net saving of about $700 a year. 
Thus the “economy program” is vindi- 
cated and a “useless board” eliminated. 
A resolution calling for a codification of 
the school laws was passed. This is a 
distinct gain, as our present code is “a 
thing of shreds and patches” and in a 
sense may be described as educational 
chaos. Instruction in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics is provided for in State and 
County Normals. Encyclopedia pub- 
lishers are made subject to the law gov- 
erning the sales, price, and manner of 
supply of school text books. Section 
66.006 was added to the statutes exclud- 
ing schools in cities and villages from 
the provisions of the “home rule” 
amendment. The physical education 
law was modified for one and two room 
schools. Limit of money available for 
loans to school districts from state 
trust funds was raised from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

A bill increasing high school tuition 
from two to three dollars a week was 
vetoed by the governor. He also vetoed 
a bill sponsored by the Parent-Teacher- 
Associations extending the present com- 
pulsory education law to the “period for 
which schools are in session.” The 
school fund equalization bill was killed 
in the senate, as were the bills making 
music compulsory, the elementary certi- 
fication bill, and the tenure bill. The 
Assembly killed the bill requiring a 
school year of nine months, and the high 
school certification bill. 

The Wisconsin legislature was one of 
the few states to ratify the Child Labor 
Amendment. 

When one considers that a total of 
1,140 bills were acted upon by this legis- 
lature and that 525 of them became 
laws, it is not at all difficult to see that 
education occupies but a small part of 








the legislator’s attention. But compared 
with many states we were most for- 
tunate. Fewer “fool” bills were intro- 
duced than usual, and the attitude of the 
members was more favorable than it 
was two years ago. We still have much 
to do to make Wisconsin’s Educational 
Program effective. But the work has 
to be done elsewhere than in Madison, 
and before, not after, the meeting of the 
legislature. We should prepare now for 
1927. 





This fall new executives take charge 
of three important state institutions. 
Glenn Frank becomes president of the 
State University, Ernest A. Smith and 
A. D. 8S. Gillette assume the presiden- 
cies of the La Crosse and Superior 
Normals. Dr. Henry M. Wriston be- 
comes president of Lawrence. Wis- 
consin teachers are happy to welcome 
them into their fellowship. 

















Ernest A. Smith 





The average boy going to school for eight 
years has had less than fifty dollars spent 
upon his arithmetic teaching. What do you 
expect for the money? 
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Glenn Frank 


President Glenn Frank is thirty-eight 
years old. He was born in Queen City, 
Missouri, and was educated at the 
Kirksville, Missouri, State Normal 
School and at Northwestern University, 
from which he was graduated in 1912 
with a bachelor of arts degree. From 
1912 to 1916 he served as assistant to 
the president of Northwestern. For 
three years thereafter he was associ- 
ated with Edward A. Filene, the Boston 
merchant, in research and organization. 
He was a member of a group, headed by 
Ex-President Taft, that drafted a cove- 
nant for the League of Nations which 
was considered by the Peace Conference 
at Paris. 

In 1919 Mr. Frank joined the edito- 
rial staff of the Century, and in 1921 he 
was made editor-in-chief. He has lec- 









tured widely throughout the United 
States and Canada. He holds honorary 
degrees from Northwestern University 
(M. A., 1921), Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity (Litt. D., 1922), and De Pauw 
University (L. H. D., 1923). 


An interesting booklet has been compiled 
by second semester Latin students in the She- 
boygan high school, under the direction of 
Miss Kathryn Prescott and with the coopera- 
tion of Mr. J. Hartenberger and his printing 
classes. Each pupil translated into Latin an 
anecdote about Lincoln. The class then elect- 
ed Robert Testwuide chairman of a committee 
to publish the book. He wrote the index, 
preface, and dedication, and took care of the 
printing. The book is dedicated to President 
Coolidge, to whom a copy was sent. We'd 
like to hear about other such departures from 
the regular routine of classroom teaching. 














A. D. S. Gillette 
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Wisconsin Inventors and Inventions 








Wisconsin inventors have done much 
to add to the comfort and happiness of 
the world. The Wisconsin Journal of 
Education will attempt this year to 
make available to the teachers and pu- 
pils of our state brief stories of some of 
the more important inventors and in- 
ventions. It should be understood that 
every invention has many claimants for 
the honor of being the first to produce 
it. We shall attempt to credit Wiscon- 
sin only with those which are generally 
recognized as important and such as be- 
long unquestionably to the state. We 
begin the series with an invention that 
has made over our commercial life. 


I—THE TYPEWRITER 


So important is the typewriter in 
modern business life it is difficult to 
realize that it is little more than half 
a century since Christopher Latham 
Sholes of Milwaukee sold his interest in 
the invention to the Remington Arms 
Company of Illion, New York, for 
$12,000. All my life I have been trying 
to escape being a millionaire,” he said 
as_he signed the transfer papers, “and 
now I think I have succeeded.” This is 
the machine which has revolutionized 
office practice, freed the business and 
professional world from the slavery of 
the pen, and opened the door of the busi- 
ness world to women. 


Pioneers of the Typewriter 


The idea of a writing machine is an 
old one. After the invention of the 
printing press and the perfecting of a 
system of shorthand many attempts 
were made to produce a workable sub- 
stitute for the pen. As early as 1714 a 


patent was granted by Queen Anne to 
Henry Mill, an English engineer, for 
“an artificial machine or method for the 





impressing or transcribing of letters, 
singly or progressively one after an- 
other.” No model of Miller’s machine 
exists, but he did set down the first 
recorded statement of the great idea. 
The first American patent was granted 
in 1829 to W. A. Burt of Detroit.. None 
of his machines was ever manufactured. 
Numerous other contrivances of one 
kind and another were invented and 
patented in America and England. 
They all printed clearly and were re- 
ported to do good work, but they were 
clumsy, awkward, and much slower 
than the pen work they were intended 
to supersede. None of them could ever 
have saved time by increasing speed and 
legibility. This is what was demanded 
of a successful writing machine. To 
Sholes belongs the credit for making a 
practicable machine and for the name of 
“typewriter.” 


The Inventor 


Christopher Latham Sholes was born 
in Columbia county, Pennsylvania, on 
February 14, 1819. He was a lineal 
descendant of John and Priscilla Alden. 
Receiving the usual elementary educa- 
tion of that day he went to work at the 
age of fourteen as an apprentice in the 
printing trade. After four years he 
completed his apprenticeship and came 
to Green Bay, where his brother was 
living. He was threatened with con- 
sumption, of which disease he finally 
died, and his life was passed under the 
shadow of that terrible scourge. In 
1838, when he was but nineteen years 
old, he came to Madison and took care 
of the Journal of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, which he carried to Philadelphia 
to have printed. The next year he be- 
came editor of the Wisconsin Inquirer 
of Madison, which his brother had pur- 
chased. He later went to Southport, 
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now Kenosha, as editor of the Tele- 
graph. Subsequently he became post- 
master, and he served two terms in the 
Wisconsin assembly and senate. His 
account of the shooting of Charles 
Arndt by James R. Vineyard, which he 
witnessed during a session of the legis- 
lature, was used by Dickens in his 
“American Notes.” In 1860 he moved 
to Milwaukee and for a long time was 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel and 
the Milwaukee News. He died in that 
city February 17, 1890, after an illness 
of several years. In one of the last let- 
ters he wrote Sholes said: 

“Whatever I may have felt in the 
early days of the value of the type- 
writer, it is obviously a blessing to man- 
kind, and especially to womankind. I 
am glad I had something to do with it. 
I builded wiser than I knew, and the 
world has the benefit of it.” 

He is described as being tall and slen- 
der, frail, with long flowing hair and 
clear blue eyes. He was more than an 
inventor and editor, for he could tell a 
good story, quote poetry by the yard, 
and play a good game of chess. He was 
a simple, gentle, modest man who 
thought more of service to others than 
of benefits to himself. - 


Sholes Invents the Typewriter 


The first machine which Sholes made 
was a simple, one-letter affair made 
with an old telegraph key, a sheet of 
glass, and odds and ends of wood and 
metal. It printed only a series of W’s, 
but it was the germ of the final machine. 
Sholes had already invented a number- 
ing machine, and he was constantly ex- 
perimenting with printing devices. He 
was the first man to print the names and 
addresses of subscribers on the margin 
of newspapers for mailing. He showed 
his machine to Carlos S. Glidden and 
Samuel W. Soule. They combined their 
talents with his and built the first ma- 
chine for Charles Weller, a court re- 
porter, in the autumn of 1867. It had 














Where Sholes Built the Typewriter 


a movable carriage, converging type 
bars, and a keyboard like that of a pi- 
ano. The first improvement was to re- 
arrange the key-board after the fashion 
of the printers, who put the most com- 
monly used letter in the position most 
convenient to use. The new key-board 
had four banks of keys with discs to 
indicate the letters. After much study 
the letters were arranged on the key- 
board about as we have them today. 
At the time Sholes was making his 
final improvements a bitter po’*+?-al 
campaign was being waged and po .vcs 
was in the minds and on the tongues of 
almost every one. It was no accident 
then, that the trial sentence used by him 
is our favorite “Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of the 
party.” Demonstrators still use it when 
showing how their machines operate. 
An account of the new writing device 
came to the attention of James Dens- 
more of Meadville, Pennsylvania. With- 
out seeing it he bought an interest in 
the machine. Soule and Glidden had 
dropped out. Densmore was an ag- 
gressive business man, as Sholes was 
an idealist and dreamer. They worked 
perfectly together, but it was five years 
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before they produced a machine good 
enough to manufacture and offer for 
sale. In the meantime Sholes had 
chosen the name “Typewriter” and so 
both invented and christened the ma- 
chine. Finally in 1873 the patent- 
rights were sold to E. Remington & 
Sons, who perfected it in a mechanical 
way and placed it on the market as “The 
Remington Typewriter.” 

It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Sholes’ daughter was the first woman to 
use a typewriter. Whether he recog- 
nized the revolution his invention was 
te make in the life of women we do not 
know, but it is particularly significant 
that his daughter should have been the 
first woman typist. 


The development of the typewriter 
since its invention by Sholes is a long 
and interesting story, but not a part of 
Wisconsin’s history. 





INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 
N. E. A. 


The Indianapolis meeting, June 28-— 
July 3, had an attendance about the 
same as the Boston, Oakland, and Wash- 
ington meetings of the three previous 
years. The attendance from Wisconsin 
was smaller than at Washington. In- 
dianapolis proved to be a good conven- 
tion city—except for two days of ex- 
tremely warm weather. 


President Newlon of Denver had ar- 
ranged a strong program around the 
theme of interpreting the schools to the 
public. President Glenn Frank was by 
all odds the most popular speaker on the 
program. Meridith Nicholson’s charm- 
ing and whimsical address on Indiana in 
literature, which he had labeled “Cul- 
ture and Brass Tacks,” was perhaps sec- 
ond in popularity. Ex-Senator Beveridge 
gave a heavy, but most valuable ad- 
dress on the fundamentals in govern- 
ment, which he called “Steady as She 


Goes.” Beveridge represents the older 
school of oratory and Frank is a fine 
example of the new. Miss Lillia John- 
son of Eau Claire represented the rural 
schools on the Wednesday evening pro- 
gram. Although the last of five speak- 
ers on this program, she held the audi- 
ence to the end with a remarkably clear, 
concise, and sensible address. 

Other Wisconsin people who spoke 
were Dr. George P. Barth, Milwaukee; 
George S. Dick, Madison; E. G. Doudna, 
Madison; Louis Land, Madison; E. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee; Flora Menzil, 
Milwaukee; F. Louise Nardin, Madison; 
Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee; John F. 
Sims, Stevens Point; George E. Teter, 
Milwaukee. 


The resolutions committee reported a 
modified statement on the Child Labor 
amendment. This was opposed on the 
floor, but was adopted as read. “The 
National Education Association reaf- 
firms its position on the subject of child 
labor and insists upon the speedy 
passage of such Federal and State legis- 
lation, constitutional and statutory, as 
will prevent the exploitation and will 
promote the welfare of the children of 
America.” 


The legislative commission recom- 
mended an education bill providing for 
a secretary in the president’s cabinet; 
but without the provisions of Federal 
aid that had prevented its passage be- 
fore. It is recommended that the de- 
partment be operated as a fact-finding 
and fact-distributing agency, rather 
than as a controlling factor. The recom- 
mendation was adopted with but one 
dissenting vote. 

Miss Mary McSkimmon of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, was chosen president 
for the next year, and Philadelphia the 
place of meeting. 





I believe that, in the words of a great 
American, “the cost of liberty is less than the 
price of repression.”—GLENN FRANK. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so constituted 
and distributed that each community 
can furnish with this state aid ade- 
quate educational facilities for its chil- 
dren without an excessive local school 
tax rate. 


. For every elementary class-room a teacher 
with a minimum academic and profes- 
sional education of two years beyond 
high school graduation. 


. For every high school class-room a teacher 
with a minimum of four years of 
academic and professional training ob- 
tained in a normal school, college, or 
university. 


. A good high school within the reach of 
every boy and girl in the state. 


. The consolidation of rural schools where- 
ever practical by a vote of the people. 


. Certification of teachers on a uniform state 
plan. 


. Every pupil in our schools devoting at 
least thirty minutes each day, under 
competent direction, to the develop- 
ment of physical efficiency, to the 


formation of health habits, and to 
preparation for the wise use of his 
leisure time in recreation. 


. State provision for the enlargement of 
educational opportunity for mentally 
and physically handicapped children 
through the public schools in their 
own communities. 


. A school year of not less than nine months. 
for every boy and girl in Wisconsin. 


. A compulsory education law with effective 
enforcement provisions adequate to in- 
sure the regular attendance upon 
school of all children of compulsory 
school age, for the full time that 
school is in session. 


. Musie as a fundamental course in every 
public school in Wisconsin. 


. A law which will give permanent tenure: 
for duly qualified teachers and super- 
visory officers who has satisfactorily 
served a reasonable probationary 
period. 


. A program for the removal of illiteracy. 


. The recognition of teaching as the most im- 
portant form of public service. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL SITUATION IN 
WISCONSIN 


In the April, 1925 issue of THE WIS- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION atten- 
tion was called to the plight of the small 
high school. It was pointed out that a 
decade ago the small high school could 
meet its financial obligations without 
difficulty. School equipment was rela- 
tively cheap, teachers’ salaries were 
low, and the assessed valuation of these 
districts was high enough to raise an 
adequate school budget without an ex- 
cessive tax rate. The boundaries of 
high school districts were stable; some 
of them had not been changed for a half 
century. Those taxpayers living in the 
high school districts outside of the in- 


corporated limits of the village or city 
were satisfied with the situation and 
were content to remain a part of the dis- 
trict. 

During the past few years a notice-. 
able change in sentiment has taker 


place. School costs have of necessity 
risen. Because of local pride in the 
high school, and because of community 
demands, special courses have been in- 
troduced. The enrollment of pupils 
from outside the high school districts 
has increased by leaps and bounds. The 
amount of tuition received for these 
non-resident pupils is far less than the. 
cost of their instruction. School build- 
ing costs have trebled, but at the same 
time the necessity for additional school 
room space has made itself felt because 
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of increased enrollments. The result 
has been a large increase in local 
school taxes in those districts which 
support high schools, and there has 
come an insistent demand for with- 
drawal of farm territory from high 
school districts. 

This demand became evident in the 
last legislature to such an extent that 
little or no attention was given to bills 
which were constructive and which pre- 
sented plans for the improvement of ed- 
ucation. As a matter of fact, the most 
important educational bill presented— 
that relating to an adjustment of the 
basis of school taxation and state aid— 
would have relieved the local school tax 
load materially in most of these school 
districts. Nevertheless, the flood of 
bills which provided an easy method of 
detaching territory from union and free 
high school districts overwhelmed other 
educational legislation. More than a 
score of such bills were introduced. 
Some applied to free high school dis- 
tricts, others to union districts, and still 
others advocated detaching territory 
from specific school districts. 

Two such bills of major importance 
eventually became laws, one applying to 
union high school districts, the other to 
any common school district maintain- 
ing a high school. These laws are al- 
most identical, and a quotation from 
one will illustrate both. 

‘Section 1. A new section is added 
to the statutes to read: 40.85 (1) 
Whenever a common school district 
maintaining a high school consists of 
territory both within and without the 
corporate limits which is used for agri- 
cultural purposes of any city or village 
having a population of five hundred or 
more, the territory lying outside such 
limits may be detached as hereinafter 
provided; but this section shall not ap- 
ply to any district which includes within 
its limits more than one city or village, 
or a city and a village, or which main- 
tains common or graded schools outside 
of the city or village limits. 


“(2) An application shall be filed 
with the school board signed by at 
least three-fourths of the electors and 
by the owners of more than one-half of 
the taxable property by assessed value 
of the territory which is petitioned to 
be detached. 

“(5) Said application shall be filed 
with the clerk of the school board of the 
district from which the territory is to 
be detached, who shall within twenty 
days from the date of such filing call a 
joint meeting of the school board and of 
the board of the town or towns in which 
is located the territory to be detached. 
Notice of meeting shall be given to each 
member of said board or boards per- 
sonally at least two days before the 
same giving the. place, hour and date of 
meeting and stating generally the pur- 
poses of such meeting. At such joint 
meeting the following business shall be 
transacted and concluded: 

“(a) The school board shall make 
and enter an order detaching the terri- 
tory as requested in the application filed. 

“‘(b) The town board or boards shall 
make and enter an order creating a new 
school district of such detached terri- 
tory and the clerk of such town or 
towns shall call a meeting of the elec- 
tors thereof for the election of a school 
board and the transaction of other 
necessary business. 

““(c) Within ten days after the elec- 
tion provided for in paragraph (b) the 
newly elected school board and the 
school board of the former district shall 
meet as an apportionment board to de- 
termine the adjustment of the assets 
and liabilities of the newly created dis- 
trict in the manner provided in section 
63.03. 

“(6) Failure of the school board to 
enter the order of detachment as re- 
quired in subsection (4) may be ap- 
pealed from by any five or more of the 
application with the clerk. Said superin- 
tendent of schools in any county in 
which such territory or any part thereof 
is located. Such appeal shall be made 
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within sixty days after the filing of the 
application with the clerk. Said-superin- 
tendent shall forthwith make and enter 
the order provided for in subsection (4) 
if he finds that the application is signed 
as required in subsection (1).” 

While these bills were passing 
through the legislature, a tuition bill 
was being considered which based 
charges upon the actual cost of instruc- 
tion. Although passed by the legisla- 
ture, this bill failed to become a law be- 
cause of the governor’s veto. 

Immediately upon the passing of the 
bills permitting the detachment of ter- 
ritory upon demand, action was started 
to remove farm territory from high 
school districts. The effect of such ac- 
tion is shown in the map below. 














The outside boundary lines indicate 
the original size of the high school dis- 
trict, the cross-lined area shows the ter- 
ritory which has been recently detached, 
and the white area the present size of 
the high school district. 

What is to become of the small high 


school if this continues? Is Wisconsin 
about to adopt a policy of education 
which, except in the larger cities, limits 


school training to the eight elementary 
grades? Undoubtedly the action result- 
ing from the statutes quoted above will 
close the doors of a score of our high 
schools. This has virtually happened 
already in two places. In one commun- 
ity where the necessity for a new 
building arose, the withdrawal of the 
outside territory made it impossible for 
the district to borrow more than $32,000 
even by using its maximum constitu- 
tional borrowing power. A new build- 
ing for the high school and grades can- 
not be built for that sum, and doubtless 
the community must exist without high 
school opportunities. In another com- 
munity—a union high school district— 
the withdrawal of the outside territory 
reduced the size of the district from 
thirty-nine square miles to one square 
mile. The statutes provide that a union 
high school shail have a territory of at 
least thirty-six square miles. The re- 
duction of the area of such a school to 
one square mile raises not only the ques- 
tion of its economic welfare but of its 
legal right to exist as well. 

What is the remedy for this situa- 
tion? Undoubtedly it lies in some sys- 
tem of taxation which involves a larger 
area as a taxing unit—perhaps both the 
county and the state. The problem 
must be solved in the near future unless 
Wisconsin has determined to limit the 
benefits of public education in her small 
communities and_ sparsely _ settled 
regions to that obtained in the ele- 
mentary school. 


I dislike to speak of education, religion, 
and politics as if they were three distinct 
fields. They are, or should be, an indivisible 
unity. Isolate any one of them for the other 
two, and it is orphaned and ineffective : 
The professor, the parson, and the politician 
are at work on the same job, not on three 
separate jobs. And that job is the achieve- 
ment of “the good life” for the citizen and for 
the nation. —GLENN FRANK. 
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The memberships in the Association 
should be sent in as soon as possible. 
We cannot guarantee back numbers of 
the Journal to late enrollments. If pos- 
sible get all cards into the office before 
October 15. 


Swamp the Secretary’s Office with memberships 


Our Association is growing. Let’s 
make it 15,000 in 1925. 


Memberships Per Cent Rank 
10,881 55 33 
13,174 73 28 
13,697 77 24 


Year 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 


Here are some interesting facts about 
other states. California with 20,000 
teachers and a three dollar membership 
fee enrolled 23,186 members and ranked 
seventh. Pennsylvania has the largest 
membership, 51,022, a percentage of 
106.3, and is sixth in rank. Nine states 
have a membership exceeding the total 
number of teachers in the state. Among 
our neighbors Michigan makes the best 
showing —a membership of 24,800, a 
percentage of 96, and a rank of eleven. 
Illinois has a percentage of 78 and rank 
of 20; Iowa 68%, rank 26; Minnesota 
63%, rank 28. 


Every member should receive the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION be- 


tween the tenth and twentieth of each 
month, September to May, inclusive. 
In order to make the mailing lists as 
accurate as possible the Association 
purchased a complete Addressograph 
equipment. When the membership cards 
are received they are filed alphabetically 
by post offices. A metal plate is then 
cut on the Graphotype with name and 
address copied by the operator from the 
enrollment card. Most mistakes here 
are due to poorly written or in- 
complete cards. The plate is then 
placed in a metal frame and a card 
is printed from the plate and at- 
tached to the frame. This is then filed 
alphabetically by post offices. When 
the Journal is printed the mailing clerks 
run the Addressograph plates through 
an electrically driven machine which 
prints the subscriber’s name on the back 
cover. There are few chances for error 
in this system, but when errors do oc- 
cur we are most eager to correct them. 
Write us promptly if mistakes occur. 


Make your hotel reservations now 
for the Milwaukee meeting—November 
5-6-7. 





THE 1925 MILWAUKEE MEETING 


The program for the Annual Meeting 
at Milwaukee, November 5, 6, 7, will be 
published in detail in the October num- 
ber. The final programs with complete 
information will be distributed at the 
Thursday morning meeting. 

The general sessions will be held in 
the Auditorium. The Representative 
Assembly will meet in the Grand Av- 
enue Methodist Church on Thursday 
and Friday afternoons. 

President Anderson has arranged a 
program for each of the three morning 
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meetings that should attract large audi- 
ences. Thursday morning A. E. Wig- 
gam and Whiting Williams speak; Fri- 
day morning we shall hear Rabbi 
Stephen Wise and President Glenn 
Frank, and on Saturday morning Ray- 
mond Robbins and Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. As there are but two speak- 
ers each morning it ought not to be dif- 
ficult to secure a full attendance. 

The Thursday evening concert is to be 
given in the Auditorium by the United 
States Marine Band, “The President’s 
Own!”, known wherever good music is 
appreciated. The Marion Andrews Con- 
cert Bureau is presenting Galli Curci on 
Wednesday evening and Schumann- 
Heink on Friday. The Davidson has 
booked Belasco’s “Ladies of the Even- 
ing” for this week. 

The sections have some unusually 
good speakers from within and without 
the state. Among those from other 
states are David Snedden of Columbia; 
Lois Coffey Mossman, Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Bessie L. Pierce, University of 
Iowa; Mrs. Kate Kenyon, Denver; Joy E. 
Morgan, editor of the N. E. A. Journal; 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of the Na- 
tional Parent-Teachers Association; 
Clifford Woody of Michigan, and many 
others. It will be a great meeting. 
You'll be there! 





Save the JOURNAL each month. In 
the May-June issue we shall print a com- 
plete index for the year. 





Mrs. Samuel Plantz, widow of the late 
President Samuel Plantz, of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, has been granted a pension by the 
Carnegie Foundation. Although technically 
Mrs. Plantz is not entitled to it, as a period 
of ten years must elapse before a pension is 
granted, the board made an exception of this 
case in recognition of Dr. Plantz’s services as 
a trustee of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION MEET- 
INGS—1925 


1. Central. Meets at Wausau Octo- 
ber 15 and 16. Speakers on general 
program: Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew, Ada Ward, Senator Ferris, Dr. 
William Sadler, John Callahan, W. H. 
Kiekhofer, E. G. Doudna. Concert by 
Clark Concert Company. J. F. Wad- 
dell, Antigo, president; Iva Painter, 
Wausau, secretary. 

2. Lake Superior. Superior, October 
7, 8 and 9. Speakers on general pro- 
gram: Ada Ward, C. P. Cary, Dr. John 
O’Brien, L. J. Bruckner, President J. C. 
Brown, St. Cloud, Minn. E. M. Con- 
ley, Superior, president ; John Andrews, 
Superior, secretary. 

3. Northern. Ashland. 

4. Northeastern. Oshkosh, October 8 
and 9. Speakers on general program: 
B. H. Bode, Douglas Mallock, and oth- 
ers. Many Wisconsin speakers. R. J. 
McMahon, New London, president; 
Laura Johnson, Oshkosh, secretary. 

5. Northwestern. Eau Claire, Octo- 
ber 15 and 16. Speakers on general 
program: Ada Ward, Private Peat, 
Emmanuel Sternheim, R. L. V. Lyman, 
Superintendent McAndrew. Robert 
Moser, Cumberland, president; B. W. 
Bridgman, Eau Claire, secretary. 

6. Western. La Crosse, October 15 
and 16. Speakers on general program: 
Dr. E. A. Steiner, President D. B. Wal- 
do, President Edna Dean Baker, Presi- 
dent E. A. Smith. A. E. Abraham, 
Galesville, president; Jessie Caldwell, 
La Crosse, secretary. 





Dr. Alexander Vassilief, formerly professor 
of Byzantine history in the University of 
Petrograd and professor of medieval history - 
in the Petrograd Institute, has been appointed 
to take the place of Prof. Michael I. Rostovt- 
zeff, now at Yale. 


B. W. Wells, head of the history department 
of the Appleton high school for the last 
eight years, has resigned to accept a position 
in the Madison high school. 
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How Much English Grammar?—by 
Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea. 
Warwick & York, Baltimore 

Back in 1914 Professors O’Shea and Cook 
published the result of a study of the spelling 
vocabulary of pupils in American schools. The 
method proved to be a sound one and a 
definite contribution was made to the teaching 
of spelling. The present book is a study of 
grammar by the same method, and it removes 
from the realm of opinion and determines by 
scientific methods the facts underlying current 
usage in sentence building. The subject is of 
course enormously complex as compared with 
spelling, but the authors have achieved notable 
results. We do not see how a course of study 
in English can be made or a text book written 
which does not take into careful account this 
scientific study. Every teacher of English 
should spend some of her days and nights with 
this book, checking against her opinions, 
prejudices, training, and empirical conclusions 
about the English sentence. Teaching meth- 
ods would then conform to actual life practices, 
and English would rest upon a solid rock. 

The New Decalogue of Science—286 pp. The 
Fruit of the Family Tree. 388 pp. By 
A. E. Wiggam. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 

As Mr. Wiggam is to speak at the Milwau- 
kee meeting, Wisconsin teachers will find these 
two books an admirable preparation for his 
address. The author is without doubt the fore- 
most lay writer on the subject of science. 
Here is a wealth of information, a complete 
harvest of all that biology.has learned, ex- 
pressed in clear, forceful, accurate English. 
Both books are “best-sellers” in the non-fiction 
field. By all means read them. 


M. J. 
224 pp. 


Motivated Primary Activities—by Margaret F. 
Metcalf. 143 pp. Beckley-Cardy Co, 
Chicago. 

This is a splendid help for teachers of rural 
school teachers by an experienced and able 
member of the Whitewater Normal faculty. 
The introduction is written by Professor 
O’Shea. There are activities to be used on 
the first day of school; for the First and Sec- 
ond Years, for Reading, Language, Picture 
Study, Number, and some especially helpful 
aids in Silent Reading. The book is worth 
while placing in the library of every one-room 
school where it will be used by the teachers. 
“This book should contribute toward making 
the teaching in rural schools both more inter- 
esting to young pupils and more valuable to 
them in their intellectual development.” 


Public Education in Wisconsin—by Conrad E. 
Patzer. 511 pp. Issued by State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison. 

This is a work of great importance to Wis- 
consin and a monument to its author, who has 
spent years in the studies and research which 
resulted in this book. Part One gives in 
twenty-two chapters a comprehensive and de- 
tailed story of the evolution of the public 
school system of Wisconsin. Part Two gives 
a plan of reorganization of our state school 
system. Part Three gives brief summaries of 
educational laws passed by the legislatures of 
the territory and state of Wisconsin from 
1836 to 1923. 

Only those who have attempted such a study 
can realize the enormous amount of work in- 
volved in preparing for and writing this book. 
And when one knows that it was done un- 
selfishly and for love of the state and its 
schools he can appreciate more the high char- 
acter and sterling citizenship of its author. 
Every one connected with public education in 
Wisconsin is under great obligations to Pro- 


C. E. Patzer 
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Hitting the bulls eye 


in teaching school music 











What is your target? Technique—drill—dry drudgery? or joy— 
happiness—and cultural enrichment for life through the use of the 
real music itself? A recent article, describing the music in a little city 
of five thousand where they have a Supervisor, one Assistant, five 
teachers of orchestral instruments, and all grade teachers teaching in 
their respective rooms, says: “The whole music course is based on 
this principle: ‘Music for music’s sake. The aim, then, is to create a 
love for and an appreciation of good music’.” All of the best of the 
world’s music is recorded and preserved onincomparable Victor Records. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


. Be! Camden, New Jersey 


2 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





Mention the JouRNAL to the Victor Company 
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Cc o 
Over 5000 
Schools used The Youth’s 
Companion for supplemen- 
tary reading in their elemen- 
tary grades last year. Its fresh, 
interesting and varied contents, 
clean and pure as distilled water, re- 
newed each week, make it the most 
valuable periodical in America for class- 

room use. 


REDUCED RATES 


¥% reduction in the Special Low School 
Rates bring it within reach of all. 
WRITE TODAY for full information. 
Address, School Dept. W. J. 


The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 











An Armistic 

Tree of Memory 12, panist 
By Grace C. Moses 

The planting of a tree in memory of the world war heroes. 
Illustrated, Price 50c 

Send for catalogue of Pageants, Folk Dances, 
Games and Athletics 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
7 W. 45th Street New York City 
































Ask for our Catalog ‘‘K’’ 


Educational 
Publications and Forms 


Describing and illustrating the PAR- 
KER system of school records, report 
cards, filing cabinets, and other helpful 
things for the teacher. 


It’s FREE 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
12-14 S. Carroll Street 
MADISON WISCONSIN 





















JOURNAL advertisers deserve your patronage 





fessor Patzer. We shall attempt no analysis 
of the book. It should be read by every 
teacher. 


Blue Book of 1925—edited by Fred L. Holmes. 
757 pages. Appendix of 50 pages. Pub- 
lished by the State of Wisconsin. 


The 1925 Blue Book is an unusually inter- 
esting and valuable one. It is edited with dis- 
crimination and is in effect a complete hand 
book of Wisconsin. Next to the dictionary it 
should be the most valuable reference book in 
the school. Information is accurate and in 
most cases written so the children should be 
able to understand it. The first chapter, “The 
Days of Old,” by W. O. Hotchkiss, is as charm- 
ing as a romance. The first 93 pages have 
material for the teaching of geology, ge- 
ography, industrial life and history of the 
state. Pages 98 to 370 explain the govern- 
mental activities. An intelligent study of this 
section would be a complete course in Wiscon- 
sin Civil Government. We commend it to 
those who talk glibly of “useless and ex- 
pensive boards and commissions.” There is the 
usual statistical and biographical material. 
The Blue Book ought not to stand unused on 
the library shelf. An acquaintance with it is 
necessary for every intelligent citizen. A part 
of the time for instruction in Civics should be 
given to teaching the use of the Blue Book. 


The Lincoln Readers. Book VII. By C.J. An- 
derson, 480 pp. Laurel Book Company, 
Chicago. 

The series of which this book is a part is too 
well and favorably known to need comment. 
Book Seven carries the series forward into 
the Junior High School and emphasizes not 
only what to read but how to read it. It does 
not suppose that a seventh grade pupil has 
mastered the art of reading. The selections 
are unhackneyed and emphasize the social and 
natural sciences, but abundant material of 
literary merit is provided. Many of us who 
thought we had learned to read when we had 
“paged through” the old school reader must 
regret that we could not have had such a book 
as this to teach and inspire us in the art of 
reading good books. The book is well printed 
and illustrated and is attractively bound. 


Track and Field—by T. E. Jones, University of 
Wisconsin. 214 pp. Charles Scribners 
Sons. 

Those who know the great ability and high 
character of “Tom” Jones will need no intro- 
duction to the book. No one knows better 
what to do to achieve athletic success on the 
track. The book is the result of long and ripe 
experience, observation, and reflection. Every 
high school teacher who has to teach track 
athletics will find here an invaluable aid. The 
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diagrams and illustrations are particularly 
valuable. 


Reading for Fun. By Jenny Lind Green. 
205 pp. The Gorham Press, Boston. 

The author’s contention is that since chil- 
dren live in a democracy all their own they 
need their own special books to live by. The 
first part of the book is a study of children’s 
reading habits; follow, by chapters, discus- 
sions on “reading for fun” in geography and 
work, in science, history, citizenship, and in 
friendship. To each chapter a generous bibli- 
ography is appended. Teaching “reading for 
fun” is also discussed, as is reading in the 
home and the care of books. 


General Language. By Sterling A. Leonard 
and Ruth Fagan Cox. 266 pp. Rand, 
McNally & Company, Chicago. 

A new type of English book for a new type 
of English work. Its purpose is “to provide 
in the junior high school a better foundation 
for the study of foreign languages, classic 
and modern, and for the work in English in 
the later years of the high school. For this 
purpose the lessons comprise: 

1. A history of the development of language 
from the Anglo-Saxon speech of the tribes 
about the Elbe River down to our own times. 

2. Extensive lessons in the history, deriva- 
tion, and building of words. 

3. Such fundamental material in grammar 
as is common to all languages and essential 
to understanding and using English. 

4, Readings suggested by the historical les- 
sons, and related to the imaginative ideas and 
beliefs with which English and other litera- 
tures are permeated. 

5. A variety of composition suggestions to 
provide practice in connected speech and 
writing.” 

It is the result of practical teaching; the 
style is lively and the material simple. 








Just Published 


CIVIC SOCIOLOGY 
A Textbook in Social and Civic Problems 
By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
Professor of Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin 
Civic Sociology is intended for the latter 
part of the high school course 
ARDIN L. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin Rep. Box 393, Wautoma, Wis. 
World Book Company 

2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














University President 
Offers 


you a professional certificate, 
diploma or degree by syste- 
matic home study. You can 
earn your way on the Co-oper- 
ative Plan in Day or Night 
J classes at the University. Tell 
LouisWm.Rapeer us your educational problem 
S.B..A.M.,Ph.D. and secure expert advice on 
LL.D. President. completing your education. 
— head of Special provisions for those 
roe Ps Edu. at handicapped by failure to com- 
enn. St. College. piete high school or college. 
200 Home Study subjects for General Culture, 
Business Success and the Professions, Colleges 
of Business Administration, Liberal Arts, Law, 
Teaching and Graduate Work. Expert instruc- 
tors of the U. S. Gov’t. Write for FREE cata- 
log to Dept. I-705. 

Research University, Washington, D. C. 




















The Greatest Picture 
Value Ever Offered 


90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 
J Described and arranged as a course in Picture 
Study by Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine 
Arts, Teachers College Columbia University. 
Sent on approval. 

No money in advance if ordered by school. 

ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 

Brunswick Blidg., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Report Cards 


A full line for all schools. 








Arranged for monthly, se- 
mester, or six week period re- 
ports. 


Printed on a high quality of 
index bristol. 


Ask for samples stating 
grade of school work carried 
and number of reports to be 
made per year. Free! 








The Parker Company 


Publishing Department 
12-14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 











A part of your order: 


“Saw it in the JOURNAL’ 
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IF YOU HAVE NO GAS IN YOUR LABORATORY 


and you are looking for 
A Good Substitute for the Bunsen Burner 


Here It Is vi 
Cc 
An all-aluminum heater with Concentric Ring N 


Top for use on electric lighting circuits—current 
consumption 250 watts. Dimensions, 61, in. high, 
exclusive of rod; 514 in. diameter, rod 12 in. long. N 
Smallest opening 11,4 in. 

















\ 
No. 7504A—Hot-Cone Heater, 110 volts_____ $7.50 I 
No. 7504B—Hot-Cone Heater, 220 volts_____ $8.00 \ 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY ! 

LADORATORY “rut UPPLIEZ 
Apparatus NO ‘Chemeds ( 

460 EOhio St., Chie “5. USA 

Ask for Catalogs of Laboratory Apparatus 
] 
} 





The New International Encyclopaedia 


Second Edition with Supplement---25 Volumes 


Why be bothered with a large library of reference 
books when one Encyclopaedia can supply you with 
The New Internation- ll your needs? 


al Encyclopcedia is Send the coupon for free booklet The New Internation- 














the “adopted” or “ap- al is America’s own 
proved” reference DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. Chicago, Ill. encyclopaedia. It is 
work in practically , . . « world-wide in oongs, 
every state for use in : 7 » 7 “ass ¢ yet written from the 
Graded Schools and | ga rags Company, Inc., 160 No. LaSalle St., t American viewpoint, 
High Schools. More Please send me your descriptive booklet with speci- , @"@ meets fully—as 
sets are used in Amer- | 


- : ign work could 
: = e men pages, illustrations and maps, and full informa- ' "0 fore 
ica’s educational in- tion about’ The New International Encyclopedia, to- . Possibly do—the needs 


stitutions than of all ' © f eho ; es of the American peo- 
other  encyclopaiedias gether with terms of your special Supplement offer. 1 ple, 
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CALENDAR 
City Superintendents’ Association, October 1-2, 
Madison. 
Central Wisconsin Association, October 15-16, 
Wausau. 
Northern Wisconsin Association, October 15- 
16, Ashland. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Association, October 
8-9, Oshkosh. 

Northwestern Wisconsin Association, October 
15-16, Eau Claire. 

Western Association, October 15-16, La Crosse. 

Lake Superior Association, October 8-9, Su- 
perior. 

Wisconsin Teachers 
5-6-7, Milwaukee. 

American Education Week, November 16-22. 

Children’s Book Week, November 8-14. 

Goodwi!l Day, May 18 


Association, November 





Supt. T. W. Gosling of Madison will speak 
at the Illinois High School Conference in 
November on “The Relationship Between the 
University and the Public School.” President 
L. D. Coffman of Minnesota is to speak on the 
same topic from the standpoint of the univer- 
sity. 





Miss Enid Weybright, senior at Superior 
Central High School, won the second prize of 
$150 in the national essay contest fostered by 
Thrift, Inc. Harold Knowlton: of Green. Bay 
was one of the winners. Wisconsin pupils 
seem usually to be “among those present” in 
such contests. 





Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University will 
go to Mississippi to assist in revising the edu- 
cational system of that state. He goes at the 
personal request of Governor Whitfield, who 
is a former school man. 





Alfred L. Hall-Quest, well known for his 
books on supervised study, has been chosen as 
director of the Milwaukee University School 
in place of Max Griebsch, resigned. 





By a vote of nearly two to one Racine 
passed favorably upon a $900,000 bond issue 
for new high school buildings. 





A new county rural normal has been estab- 
lished at Mayville, in Dodge county. L. C. 
Johnson, for several years principal of the 
Richland County Normal, is principal. 


The 12 winners among the 254 essays writ- 
ten by students in Wisconsin high schools 
for the prize essay contest conducted for 
the second time by the American Chemical 
society, have just been announced by Prof. J. 
H. Mathews, chairman of the department of 
chemistry of the University of Wisconsin, 
who had charge of the contest in this state. 
The 12 include the two best essays in six sub- 
jects. 

The six firsts in each state are to receive 
$20 in gold, and those awarded second places 
receive certificates of merit. The six national 
winners selected later will be awarded four- 
year scholarships at Yale or Vassar. 

The winners and the essay subjects are: 
“The Relation of Chemistry to Health and 


Disease,” Lucille Cuthbert, Barron, first; 
Margaret Montague, Columbus, second. “Re- 
lation of Chemistry to the Enrichment of 
Life,” Caroline Kansier, Green Bay, first; 
David T. Clark, Janesville, second. “The 


Relation of Chemistry to National Defense,” 
Sam Weiner, Milwaukee, first; Opal Waters, 
Whitewater, second. “Relation of Chemistry 
to the Home,” Josephine Bassett, Baraboo, 
first; Carl Oesch, Milwaukee, second. “The 
Relation of Chemistry to the Development of 
the Industries and Resources of your State,” 
Helen Buben, Milwaukee, first; and Marion 
A. Palmer, Columbus, second. 





One of the features of the conference of 
supervising teachers at Madison, August 
24-26, wes the exhibit of teaching helps made 
by the Eau Claire Book and Stationery Com- 
pany. Every kind of helpful and labor-sav- 
ing educational device was represented. 





In the state high school speaking contests 
held in Madison May 21-22, the following 
were winners: 

Recitation—Blanche Wolfert, Antigo. 

Reading—Mary Baker, Wauwatosa. 

Extemporaneous Speaking—Maurice Wein- 
berg, Superior. 

Declamation 
Merrill. 


(oratorical)—Francis Grain, 





At the state band tournament held in Viro- 


qua the following high school bands were 
winners: 
Class A—Richland Center; Class B—Mil- 


waukee Vocational; Class C—Milwaukee Vo- 
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VISITING THE TEACHER AT WORK 
By Anderson, Barr, and Bush 


This book is written primarily for su- 
perintendents, principals, grade and de- 
partmental supervisors, and critic teach- 
ers It should also be of practical as- 
sistance, however, to classroom teachers 
who desire to analyze, evaluate,and im- 
prove their own teaching methods. 


There is probably no problem in the 
field of supervision fraught with greater 
possibilities for good and at the same 
time beset with greater difficulties than 
that of the constructive criticism of 
teaching. Through general discussion, 
concrete cases, and summary outline, it is 
the purpose of this book to offer reliable 
guidance in this line. 


About 350 pages. Cloth. Price, post- 
paid $2.00. 





You Will Want Both These Books 


Order NOW for Prompt Service 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


READING OBJECTIVES 

By Charles J. Anderson and Isabel Davidson 

Reading Objectives is written for 
teachers of reading and for students in 
teacher training institutions. It is in- 
tended as a guide book setting clearly 
before the teacher the goal, pointing out 
the difficulties of the road, and indicating 
each step to be taken in order to lead 
pupils to maturity in reading ability, the 
efficient methods of study, and to an ap- 
preciation of worth while reading ma- 
terial. 

Reading Objectives should be on the 
desk of every elementary teacher, to be 
used daily for reference. It is a text- 
book of Reading Methods for Normal 
School classes. It is a text in super- 
vision for the principal and superin- 
tendent. 

Bound in Buckram—408 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.80. 














cational. A complete story of the contest by 
G. H. Landgraf will appear in an early num- 
ber. 





Miss Emma Jacobsen, former superintend- 
ent of Walworth county and vice-president of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, was mar- 
ried, Wednesday, August 12, to Charles A. 
Williams, assessor of incomes. They will 
make their home at Elkhorn. 





Emery W. Leamer of the Mayville, North 
Dakota, Normal, has been named as Director 
of the La Crosse Training School. Mr. 
Leamer is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska and has his master’s degree from 
Chicago. He is thirty-nine years of age and 
was superintendent in various Kansas schools 
before taking up Normal school work. 





Some of the progress made by the Superior 
Normal School under the presidency of J. H. 
Merrill, who from 1922-1925 guided that 
school, is indicated by the following :—enroll- 
ment grew from 627 to 857; graduates from 
187 to 333; salary budget from $88,000 to 
$113,000. Nine new teachers added to faculty. 
Summer school increased. 


Order from advertisers 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 


Vocational School Directors 
Merrill—G. T. Brooks 
Sheboygan—L. R. Evans 


County Superintendents 
Clark—Margaret Vannatta, Neillsville 
Green—C. E. Lamb, Monroe 
Kenosha—Roy Ihlenfeldt, Wilmot 
Portage—Marion Bannock, Stevens Point 
Richland—J. Louise Earll, Richland Center 
Sauk—Alma Liessman, Baraboo 
Sheboygan—Walter Berger, 
Falls 
Walworth—Maude Mitchell, Elkhorn 
Waukesha—Arthur Tews, Waukesha 


Sheboygan 


City Superintendents 
Appleton—Ben J. Rohan 
Beaver Dam W. R. Davies 
Prairie du Chien—A. O. Eagan 
Shawano—C. W. Tomlinson 
Superior—P. R. Spencer 
Washburn—L. H. Merrihew. 


State Normals 


President—E. A. Smith, La Crosse 
President—A. D. S. Gillette, Superior 


County Rural Normal Schools 
Dodge County—L. C. Johnson, Mayville 
Langlade County—R. B. Nolan, Antigo 
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Some 5,000 Indian mounds, and 2,000 Indian 
village and camp sites, Indian planting 
grounds, cemeteries, trading post sites, and 
shrines, in Wisconsin, have been discovered 
and marked by members of the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society, according to the fifth 
addition to the Record of Wisconsin Antiqui- 
ties, covering the period from 1912 to 1925, 
published in the Wisconsin Archaeologist. 





The voters of the Stone Bank school dis- 
trict, Waukesha county, decided unanimously 
to raise $14,000 for a new two-teacher school 
building. All arrangements have been made 
to enlarge the building to four rooms in the 
near future. Every requirement for a mod- 
ern state graded school will be fully met. 





The new Prescott high school was dedicated 
on March 27. State Superintendent John 
Callahan, who spent his boyhood days in 
Prescott and attended school in the old frame 
building, was the principal speaker. The new 
building cost $53,000 and will accommodate 
120 students. 





Approximately four hundred employes of 
the Kenosha public schools, including members 
of the teaching force, principals, janitors, 


clerks and assistants, will come under a plan 
of group insurance which is to take effect 
January 1, 1926. This action on the part of 
the Kenosha school board followed the favor- 
able report of a special committee appointed to 
investigate the matter fully. 





The right of a board of education to set up 
age standards for admission to the first grade 
will be decided by the supreme court. The 
Chippewa Falls board has appealed from the 
decision of the circuit court, which ruled ad- 
versely to them when they refused admission 
to the son of William A. King because he was 
under six years of age. The decision will be 
an important one to every city having kinder- 
gartens. 


A special course for representatives of the 
National League ‘of Teachers’ Associations 
was given this stmmer at Marquette under 
the direction of E. A. Fitzpatrick, dean of the 
graduate school. Study at Marquette cen- 
tered around the best forms of organization 
for teachers’ associations, policies, methods of 
developing professional spirit, and means of 
securing participation by the teachers in 
school organization. 








Fowlkes - Goff 


In Arithmetic 


By Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin and Prof. Thomas T. Goff, 
Whitewater State Normal School 


100 Lessons, 7682 Combinations and Problems 


Practice Tests 






THE ONLY SCIENTIFIC SET OF TEST-DRILLS IN THE FOUR FUND- 
AMENTAL OPERATIONS ON THE MARKET 


EVERY POSSIBLE COMBINATION IN ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, 
MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION WITH 
REPEATED DRILLS 


This Test Book will Strengthen the Weakness and 
Correct the Errors of Arithmetical Computation 


For Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine 


Order now and use throughout the year. List price, 80 cents: 
Discount to teachers and schools 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 











Don’t forget the JOURNAL when you order from the Macmillan Company 
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Ideal School Projects 


To all teachers who are earnestly studying the PROJECT METHOD and desire sug- 
gestions and materials that throw light on that subject we confidently recommend the 


following booklets. 


“GREEK MEMORIES”—An original historical drama. A project worked out by Lou 
MacKenzie. Price 45c postpaid. 

“MAKING A MOVIE”—A project worked out by Ethel M. Green. Price 45c postpaid. 

“THE STORY OF A LUMBER PROJECT”—by Maude E. Hill and Marie O’Hara. Price 


30¢ postpaid. 


“THE SOCIAL GROUP PROJECT”’—A project worked out by Gertrude L. Meyer. Price 


35¢ postpaid. 


“AN ENRICHED CURRICULUM’”—A second grade problem. Worked out by Ethel M. 
Green. Price 25c postpaid. 
“SOCIAL SCIENCE INTERESTS FOR THE FIRST GRADE”—A suggestive curriculum 


by Elizabeth B. Heiny. 


Price 45c postpaid. 


All Beautifully Illustrated 


Write for complete list of publications 


The Kenyon Press 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 











Established 1903. Conducted by experienced 


THE 
teachers. State licensed and operated. Wis- 
consin’s recognized clearing house for teach- 
ers and school boards. Literature Free. 


TEACHERS’AGENCY 14 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








Dansville, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 








NORMAL It INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


= 























Supplies an abundance of 
practical, usable material 
for the primary, inter- 
mediate and grammar 
grades. 


Masterpieces of art in full 
color with material for 
class study. 

Editorial contributions by 
the foremost educators. 
Several pages of best en- 
tertainment material 

each month. 

Many other helpful depart- 
ments and special fea- 
tures covering all 
branches of school work. 


(Address Office Nearest to You) 
We also publish over 400 books 


1 
1 
1 
i 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. , 
1 
1 
i 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with--- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


FOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be with- 
out this wonderfully helpful and inspiring educa- 
tional magazine. If you will mail the coupon be- 
low AT ONCE, your subscription will start with 
the September number and you need not pay until 
November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year---10 Large Numbers 





Des Moines, Iowa 
San Francisco, Cal. 


for 


Teachers and Schools. Ask for Catalog 





(WJE—Sept.) Ae eee ke ee ee eee em a8 U5 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 5 Dansvifle, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa, 
(Mail to nearest office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 


year beginning with the September, 1925 issue. Price, $2.00. 


Place cross (X) in one of 
these squares to indicate 
preference as te payment. 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1925. 


OO FR iis oon caee ces Me eeNe ecb d cee cab aedie cases cee 
RE IO i soko 8s ow ee Neh Ew es NO 8k sie si ee 


This company is one of our friends—tell them you know it 
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Dean H. L. Russell of the college of agricul- 
ture of the University has been given a year’s 
leave of absence to make a study of educa- 
tional conditions in the Far East for the In- 
ternational Education Board. The study will 
include Japan, China, Siam, the Philippines, 
Java, Australia, and New Zealand. 





Some 7,000 pupils in four Wisconsin school 
systems were recently tested in one experiment 
by the bureau of educational research of the 
University of Wisconsin. 





Scott, Foresman and Company have issued 
a pamphlet on “The Complete Method in 
Modern Languages,” obtainable on request. 


Six Wisconsin high schools have been added 
to the accredited list of high schools whose 
students are accepted on certificate by the 
University of Wisconsin. They are the schools 
at Elcho, Pulaski, Sevastopol, Shorewood, and 
White Lake, and the Cathedral School of 
Sacred Heart, Superior. 





A set of 65 slides on the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau is now available through the 
Wisconsin University Extension Division. 





H. A. Brown, president of Oshkosh Normal 
school, was given an honorary Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree by Miami (Ohio) University in 
June. Bates College, of Lewiston, Maine, 
awarded him a similar honor. 


Ben J. Rohan has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools in Appleton to succeed Miss 
Carrie Morgan, who is now assistant to Mr. 
Rohan. 


Joseph H. Baker, principal of the Lincoln 
high school in Milwaukee, and for twenty-five 
years a teacher in Wisconsin schools, has giv- 
en up teaching for farming at Sharon, Wis- 
consin. Otto Gilbert, principal of the Dover 
street grade school, will take Mr. Baker’s 
place. 


H. H. Theisen, principal of the Antigo high 
school, will be principal of the Fond du Lac 
high school, an office left vacant by the sud- 
den death of E. R. Ellian. 


The board of Normal school regents has 
created the position of teacher of arithmetic 
emeritus at the Oshkosh Normal school and 
requested Miss Emily F. Webster to accept 
the position and “to continue her duties at 
her pleasure.” Miss Webster, who was dean 
of teachers at the Oshkosh school until she 
resigned in June, has served that school for 
fifty years without a single day’s absence be- 
cause of sickness. 





Prof. Conrad B. Patzer, Milwaukee State 
Normal school, whose History of Education 
in Wisconsin is reviewed on another page, re- 
ceived an honorary Master of Arts degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in June. 
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“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


HE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which aflect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
by us for fifty years has been accorded appro- 
priaterecognition:nomoreneed besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alonearein use throughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery...even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with manydifferent mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 





ws 


American Seating Company | 


pel. ar er The Factory is in Michigan, but (j 
yes the Service is Local to You! 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 








Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
State Distributors 


This company is one of our friends—tell them you know it. 
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fortieth year. 
lusiness”. 
Other offices: 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal Schoo! and 
College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 


AGENCY 


“Teaching as a 








Climate Health 
Many Emergency “Vacancies - 


All The West 
and 


Alaska Hawaii 





YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY TPF¢e,.) 


Boise, Idaho The 


Scenery People 
- The Best Ooocrumitlae 


Best 
West 














TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates oy, cnet 


SPECIALISTS E==peeaeseenres 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 





J. G. Walvord, formerly superintendent at 
Sheboygan, will be principal of the Stephen 
Bull school of Racine, succeeding H. E. Hinkel, 
who becomes head of the Villa Park, Illinois 
schools. 





The attendance of nearly 400 school super- 
intendents and high school principals in the 
summer session of the School of Education of 
the University of Wisconsin explains the in- 
crease of 114 in the number of graduate stu- 
dents registered this year. . 

The growth in number of teachers who 
seek special training in summer residence 
study has steadily increased in recent years. 
In 1919 the enrollment was 1,000, as compared 
with 2,586 for the current year. In 1920 the 


enrollment was 1,210; in 1921, 2,018; in 1922, 


2,009; in 1923, 2,443; and in 1924, 2,519. 

The enrollment of graduate students has 
increased from 213 in 1919 to 961 for the cur- 
rent year. In 1920, 339 graduate students 
were enrolled; in 1921, 516; in 1922, 574; in 
1923, 821; and in 1924, 847. 

P. J. Zimmers, formerly superintendent at 
Manitowoc, has taken the position of Director 
of Extension Work for the University of Wis- 
consin in the Milwaukee Division. Wisconsin 
school people are happy to have Mr. Zimmers 
back in the state. 





George A. Pelican of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
has been appointed director of art in the 
Milwaukee schools to succeed Mrs. Emily 
Dorn Pearse. Mr. Pelican is a brother of Lil- 


lian Leitzel, famous gymnast of the Ringling- 
Barnum circus. 


Hope you keep your jon; 





C. H. Johnson, head of the vocational and 
continuation school of Sheboygan for several 
years, resigned from his position last spring. 
He is succeeded by L. R. Evans. 

C. W. Tomlinson was elected superintendent 
of Shawano city schools. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern university, has done graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin, for the 
past three years has headed the Aurora, 
Minnesota schools, and previous to that was 
superintendent at Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Tomlinson has also been connected with 
high schools at Madison, Sparta, and Crystal 
Falls, Michigan. 

One hundred and fifteen were enrolled from 
Wisconsin at Teachers’ College, Columbia, this 
summer. Every Thursday a meeting was held 
by the Wisconsin Club, of which A. W. Zell- 
mer of Alma was president; Mrs. Catherine 
Steele, Mayville, vice-president, and Maybelle 
G. Bush secretary-treasurer. W. W. Brown 
of Janesville was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 





Miss Gertrude Sherman was elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee school board. Miss 
Sherman has been active in the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards and at present 
is treasurer of that organization. 





Miss Bertha Hamilton, for several years 
editor of the Journal, and at present editor of 
the Junior Home Magazine, was married May 
9 to Mr. J. R. Ferguson of Milwaukee. Mr. 
Ferguson is a graduate of Cornell and is an 
engineer in the Allis-Chalmers plant 





but, if not—look above 
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Ask for our Catalog ‘‘K’’ 


Educational 
Publications and Forms 


Describing and illustrating the PAR- 
KER system of school records, report 
cards, filing cabinets, and other helpful 
things for the teacher. 


It’s FREE 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
12-14 S. Carroll Street 
MADISON WISCONSIN 











Sri 


WEBSTER’S. 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spg¢lling of thousands 
& of place names due to changes in the official 
¢ languagesof many partsof Central and Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


4 Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 
tendent that a copy of this “Supreme 
Authority” be supplied for your school? 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
| SPRINGFIELD, 
| MASS. 









Write 
for helps 
§ in Teaching 
the 
Dictionary 
= FREE 
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Do you need what these 


Prof. Max Mason of the University of Wis- 
consin has been made president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Thus a great honor is 
conferred upon Wisconsin and a great oppor- 
tunity goes to Professor Mason. In accept- 
ing the position he stated clearly and con- 
cisely the functions of a university as “educa- 
tion, research, and community service.” It is 
fine when a great student and a genuine 
scholar with real achievements in research is 
able to rate it as secondary to the larger func- 
tion of education. 





During the fourth week of summer session 
the Stevens Point Normal held a County 
Superintendents’ institute. During the morn- 
ing session the superintendents visited the 
regular classes of the Normal. In the after- 
noon lectures were given by specialists. Fif- 
teen county superintendents attended. It was 
an innovation in Wisconsin, but was so suc- 
cessful that it will doubtless become a regular 
feature of the Normal. 





Work on the addition to the Superior Nor- 
mal gymnasium has begun. The legislature 
has made appropriations for buildings at Osh- 
kosh, River Falls, and Stevens Point. 





The fifth nine-week summer session of 
Stout Institute established an attendance 
record. Since the establishment of the nine- 
week session in 1921, the growth has been 
steady and continuous. The Stout Institute 
was one of the first schools to go on a nine- 
week basis for the summer session. The ten- 
dency shown this summer by numerous other 
institutions to go on a similar time basis for 
the summer session indicates an increase in 
the breadth of the idea. The unusual sum- 
mer recreational facilities in and around Me- 
nomonie have been taken advantage of by 
summer session students. 


Every teacher 
should have a_copy 
of the Dobson-Evans 

catalogue of school sup- 
plies. It contains every- 
thing that is needed to 
make teaching pleasant and easy. 
e Dobson-Evans catalogue tells 
you where to get the things you 
want for your school room. It gives 
you new ideas. Send for your free 
copy today. 

THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 
Dept. A Columbus Ohio 
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The Field - Martin 
Primer 


A primer based on experiences 
common to childhood and worked 
out in the laboratory schools of the 
University of Chicago. It makes 
a complete reading unit with 


The Field First Reader 








{the 
(omens 


\Leeg 


EMMA LANGE, Inc 


HOTEL PFISTER 


GOWNS - 


MILWAUKEE 


WRAPS 
HATS 





The Field Second Reader 





The Field Advanced Second Reader 
The Field Third Reader 

The Field Fourth Reader 

The Field Fifth Reader 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-11 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











Cvith M. Shaw 
Art Novelties 


Study 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 


Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘‘Study of ,Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘“‘Meth- 
odsof Te aching in Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementiry School Ad- 





manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


ministrz ation and Supervi- 
sion, 
urements,”’ 


“Educ ational Meas- 
etc. 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Stamping-Embroiderp 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Fron Bik. Milwaukee 











Ask for our Catalog ‘‘K’’ 





We can supply Literal (75c, each), Interlinear ($2.00 each) 





Parallel Text( $1 50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2 006 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid 
also Translations of other Ancien tand Modern Classics. We can 





Students’ 


Dictionar*es, at 31.25; 





aiso supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
rench, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-. 76 FIFTH AVE, N. ¥. CITY 





Educational 
Publications and Forms 


Describing and illustrating the PAR- 
KER system of school records, report 
cards, filing cabinets, and other helpful 
things for the teacher. 


It’s FREE 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
12-14 S. Carroll Street 


MADISON WISCONSIN 

















They help us. De you 


now. 





Send coupon to “Loan 
Headquarters for Tea- 


chers” and learn of this 
popular and dignified 
loaning service which 
enables you to borrow 
$25 to $100 without an 
indorser, in absolute 
confidence and on a con- 
—_ wy ae plan. 

Supervised state of 
Iowa. Mail the coupon 





help them? 


MAIL ) 
THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN 00. 
Second Floor, Hippee Bldg 
Des Moines, towa 

Gentlemen: Please send 
folder describing your loan- 
ing service tw me, free of 
any obligation 


Xame 


Address 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


One Less Worry--- 


When books are covered with Holden Book Covers they will be 
protected and kept clean for the full school year---reducing the appro- 
priation for new books by making those in use last longer. 

All new books and those in good condition should be protected. 

Three qualities---three prices 
(Samples free) 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








BATTLE CREEK 





Hundreds of Public Schools prefer Ellis Industrial Bookkeeping and the Tablet Method of Teaching Bookkeeping 
And our complete line of modern commercial textbooks in which you will find a proven 
technique for accomplishing desired results 
Send for Catalog 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


MICHIGAN 











Awards in the West Allis school case in- 
volving contracts for the construction of an 
addition to the West Allis high school build- 
ing were affirmed by the state supreme court. 
The court held that a contract between the 
Kroening Construction Company and the city 
of West Allis was an ordinary builder’s con- 
tract establishing the relation of owner and 
contractor and not that of principal and agent. 

Cities also were admonished to follow recog- 
nized legal procedure in letting contracts: 

“This rather expensive and vexatious litiga- 
tion,” said the court, through Justice Owen, 
“results from an attempt on the part of the 
city of West Allis to adopt a.form of contract 
which finds secant, if any, authority in the 
statutes, and one which at times has been 
held by the parties to establish the relation 
of principal and agent and at other times the 
relation of owner and principal contractor. 
We cannot refrain from again admonishing 
city officials that their authority, as well as 
the limitations thereon, is to be found in the 
statutes, and that it is rather hazardous for 
them to venture upon unchartered seas in the 
discharge of their municipal duties or in the 
dispatch of business of the municipality.” 





The salary of Supt. M. C. Potter of Mil- 
waukee was increased from $9,000 to $10,000 
and that of Frank L. Harbach, secretary to 
the Board of Education, was raised from 
$7,200 to $8,200. Assistant superintendents 
are also to receive increases. 


Read the top half-page too 


Prof. G. A. Parkinson, instructor in mathe- 
matics at the University of Wisconsin, has 
patented a device for use in teaching geome- 
try and trigonometry to high school students. 
The invention consists of a metal frame on 
which geometric figures can be erected and 
other figures superimposed upon them. It is 
designed to enable the student to visualize 
the problems confronting him and to visualize 
the subject. 





At its twenty-second annual commencement 
in June, 1925 the Stout Institute conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science in In- 
dustrial Arts upon Robert L. Cooley of Mil- 
waukee and Charles Allen Prosser of Minne- 
apolis. 





Mr. P. T. Pfaffman, for the past four years 
principal of the Oconto high school, has re- 
signed to become pastor of the Christian 
church, Viroqua. 


Necrology 


John W. Blodgett, Lake Geneva, May 27. 
Iva Currie, Montello, May 19. 

Jessie Eunice Goodenough, Tomah, May 18. 
Cora Gessert, Plymouth, May 20. 

Nellie Summeril, Monroe, May 15. 

Tosten Thompson, Wausau, May 26. 

Ida Daniel, Neenah, July 6. 
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CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


affords an opportunity to 





Earn credit towards a certi- 
ficate, diploma or degree 


Promote your professional 
Status 


Obtain aid and suggestions 
in your school work 


Enrich your culture 
Send for announcement 


Correspondence Department 


State Normal School 
Milwaukee 














WISCONSIN TEACHERS! 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our exhibit 
of 


New, Live, and Worth- 


while Textbooks for 


Elementary and High Schools 
at the meeting of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
in the 
Milwaukee Auditorium 
November 5, 6, and 7 


in charge of 








E. C. Thomas, Representative 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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HANAN 


The new perfection of shoe style, tone, fit and worth: 


"AUTUMN" 
A Hanan Pump 


An ultra smart instep strap pump in patent leather, dull calf, tan calf or black satin 


Hanan chiffon silk hosiery, lisle tops, $1.65. Three pairs, $4.75 
205 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee 


$12.2 
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Milwaukee Hotel Directory 


Make Reservations for Nov. 5-6-7 





Hotel Address Room Rates 

Single Double 
Bath Nobath Bath Nobath 
Aberdeen__909 Grand avenue_______________- $2.50 $1.75 $4.00 $2.75 
Aster. 233 266.-Juneau aventileé....-...2..=--.- ___All rooms have bath $3.00 up 
Biate... 0 E. Water and Oneida streets_____- 2.50 1.50 4.00 2.50 
Carlton__.__Milwaukee Cor. Juneau________--- 3.00 1.50 4.00 3.00 
Colonial___.494 Cass street_....._......____--- 3.00 mes 4.00 aie 
Gilpatrick_.2283—8rd street ...........------- 2.50 1.50 4.00 3.00 
Globe_____- Wisconsin and Cass___------_----- 2.50 1.50 4.50 3.00 
Juneau.__.225 Wisconsin street.__..._.._-___- 2.50 1.50 3.50 3.00 
Martin_-__-- Wisconsin and Van Buren streets.. 2.50 1.50 3.50 2.50 
Maryland__137—4th street _......._...---_-- 2.50 1.75 4.00 3.00 
Medford___8rd and Sycamore streets_____----- 2.50 2.00 3.50 3.00 
Miller___~-.; eM eo ; Se a a 2.50 1.75 3.50 2.75 
Pfister... Wisconsin and Jefferson streets.... 3-50 2.50 5.00 4.00 
Republican-_grq cor. Cedar__._--..---------_-- 3.00 1.50 4.00 2.50 
Wisconsin_-3rd near Grand__--------------_- 3.50 2.00 6.00 4.00 


Lowest Rates Listed In Each Case 


Members of Milwaukee Hotel Association 








NUMBER WORK 
FLASH CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 


8394 A new type of flash card for number 
work utilizing the four processes of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division in 
combinations from-1 to 100. Each box con- 
tains 50 cards with numbers 1 to 100, 2 cards 
with signs of the processes, and 8 large cards 
with the numbers 1 to 12 and thé processes, 
printed in four-inch characters on tough, 
durable stock. For use in grades 2 to 8 in- 
clusive. 

Price, each $0.60. Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 12 oz. 














THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2249 Calumet Avenue. 


Enclosed please find $_.-------- in stamps for which please send me the article 
referred to above. 
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Special Introductory Offer 
HE only self-filling fountain pen of its kind 
in the world—the Postal Reservoir Pen— 
sold only direct from manufacturer to user, 
through the mails. See actual size illustration 
of large clip model at right. Also made in 
smaller size with ring. 
A teacher knows better than anyone else how 
seriously a “‘part time’”’ pen can frazzle nerves, 
But imagine owning a beautiful, permanently 
efficient, self-filling fountain pen that is trans- 
parent—you can always see exactly how much 
ink you’ve got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 
The Postal Reservoir Pen is not only transparent; 
it is unbreakable; ic holds four times more ink 
than other self-filling pens; it has the smoothest 
writing point you ever saw (big, solid, 14 karet 
gold, tipped with finest iridium). It is the sim- 
plest, easiest, and safest pen in the world to 
fill. It has no spring, valve or pump —nothing 
to get out of order. 
Why We Make This Special Offer To Teachers 
The regular manufacturer’s price on the 
Postal Reservoir Pen is $2.50—the best fountain 
pen value on the market today. Absolutely 
guaranteed equal in quality to any pen selling 
in stores for $7 00, $8.75 or more. We manu- 
facture these pens ourselves, from the finest 
materials made. Only by selling direct and 
eliminating all in-between profits can we give 
so much quality at such a low price as $2.50, 
3ut while this special offer to teachers lasts we 
will deduct 50 cents from this price in exchange 
for the coupon below! Because we want every 
teacher to own one of these wonderful pens. We 
know it will live up to our claims for it. We know 
that teachers will tcll others about this pen— 
evolved after years of experiment by the engineers 
and executives of a well-known company manufaec- 
turing and selling high priced and natiqnally adver- 
tised fountain pens. Never before have so many 
improvements been combined in any fountain pen. 


How You Can Get a Postal Reservoir Pen FREE 

When you get your Postal Fountain Pen you will 
also receive five euupon cards. Kuch of these is 
worth 50 cents on purchase price of a new Postal 
Reservoir Pen, ou ean sell these cards for 50 
cents each and retain the mcney received for them. 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


SEND NO MONEY 

Sign the coupon below and mail it NOW while 
this remarkable introductory offer lasts. You don’t 
have to pay the $2.00 until the Postman delivers 
your pen. And then, if you are not convinced after 
five full days’ trial that this is the best fountain 
pen you ever held in your hand, return it and we 
will refund your money in full! We will even re- 
fund the money you’ve spent on postage ! 

Only a product of proved superiority could be 
offered on such terms as that! But don’t delay. 
This offer is temporary. Mail coupon today. 

— os ae oe oe _—_ 
FIFTY CENT COUPON 

Postal Pen Co ,Inc., Dept. 2 

25 West 43rd Street, New York City 

In accordance with special offer, send large 
Postal Reservoir Pen to address below. This conpon 
represents 50 cents of purchase price and I will pay 
the remaining $2.00 to Postm’n on delivery of pen. 
If after five days’ use I desire to return the pen, 
you agree to refund my money, plus postage. 


Ce are 
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School Library 
Supplies 


Get The Best! 


RR SIONS cide mena $1.20 
Bulletin Boards __------~-- 6.50 
eee Bees —...--.<5~+-~.. 30 
"pet Chie. ......~..--- Sexgin on 


Maeasine binderé.....—..-2. - cn« 
Newspaper files _____-~- .60 & .75 
Pamphlet cases _____------ aaah 


ES ee 
77 a eee eee 30 
Babe To _ 10 &.75 


Paste, for every use. 
Book mending materials. 


Art gum: 2222... 10 
Book cloth, yard__.__—.40 
Gummed cloth tape _.40 
Gummed paper tape ___.10 
Hinge tape _...-- 20 


Thread drawn tape. 
Several threads 
drawn lengthwise 
in center of tape, 
making a flexible 
hinge. If you try 
this once, you will 
use it always_._-_.__ _.35 


Democrat Library Supplies 
Are The Best 


Write For Our Catalog Today! 


Democrat Printing Co. 
Winifred F. Ticer, Librarian 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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With 
The Famous Moeser Supporting Arm 


Its Advantages: 

/ 1—Available working 
**National”’ ME surface more than 
Pedestal —_ asta doubled. 
sini 2—Pupil is given full 
support for back 

while wri t- 
ing. 

3—Arm is 
s upported 





This desk is not only beautiful in ; - 
appearance, but hygienic in de- ; while writ- 
sign. The standards are made of ing — which means, 
heavy semi-steel, adjusting parts (A) better penman- 
of malleable steel, absolutely guar- ship; (B) less fa- 
anteed against breakage. No tigue and nervous 
grooves. channels or openings strain. 
where dust can collect. A room - 4—The correct post- 
with pedestal desks is easy to keep ure, encouraged by 
clean this desk insures the protection of the 
eyes from Direct and Reflected glare. 
5—Pupils are not compelled to twist 
their bodies and incur the danger of 
curvature of the spine. 


No. 101—With Moeser Arm Top 


Special care used in distributing No. 141—Separate Chair and Desk 


the metal so as to give greatest : . 
strength where there is greatest Plus and minus adjustment, base has 


strain. Seat and back shaped to large bearing surface, insuring _perma- 
conform to the human body and to nent attachment to floor. The pinion in 
keep it in a correct hygienic posi- eSk operates both sides at the same 
nC eg time insuring a level adjustment of the 
desk top. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


The National School Equipment Co. 


of Port Washington 
PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 














